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Acting under our telegraphic orders, a select number of our most reliable correspondents in the centers of com- 





; mercial production made a comprehensive canvass on Sunday and Monday to ascertain the farmers’ views. Their f- 
~ telegrams up to the hour of going to press with this edition indicate that farmers are very firm holders, they PS 
Z think that they control the situation and will not let go until they get what they consider a fair price under pres- 5 
ent circumstances. This is further demonstrated by the fact that receipts of wheat since July 1 at primary points 
; up to Aug 22, were only half as much asin the same period of the boom season in the fall of 1891. 
ry - 
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A This is what the farmers want net, at their local (* 
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\Z 7 
fi Shipping station, 
-: With a reasonable discount off at points remote from markets. a, 
WHEAT, one dollar per bushel. Ax 


CORN, thirty cents or higher. 
OATS, twenty-five cents, 
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RYE, one dollar per bushel. 

POTATOES, one dollar per bushel. ia 
ss HAY, No. 1 bright timothy, $12 to $15 per ton. be 
fe COTTON, nine to ten cents per pound. - 

TOBACCO, 50 to 150 per cent above last year’s sales bn 
S as to quality. ye 
Other produce in like proportion. y 
q $ NB 


" WHAT THIS ALL MEANS f. 
‘al All reports speak of great jubilation among farmers, rapid payment of their debts, and universal plans for f 
1 improvements in everything pertaining to the farm, stock and house. The outlook for business in the agricultur- f 
Al al trade and among the rural population is overwhelmingly brilliant. rs 
S)) Should anything like the above figures be generally realized, American Agriculturist points out that more than ) 
Oy half of all the mortgages on all the farms in all the United States can be paid off this year. American Agriculturist A 

also discusses the world-wide situation as to supplies, demand and pie showing that the United States is in for b 

a period of unprecedented prosperity. This prosperity should be of prolonged duration because founded upon the r 
solid basis of prosperous agriculture and rich farmers—the rock-bottom foundation of national wealth. (t 
¥ But American Agriculturist also warns its readers that in refusing a good fair price, they thereby assume specu- Li 


Jators’ risks. And the speculator usually loses as often as he wins. Our report on last cover page shows that the 
European situation is much as it was in the fall and winter of 1891-2, but whether prices will go higher or lower 
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o¥ than then is the uncertainty of the future. The great gamble in the markets is on this uncertainty. We gravely ‘x4 

Wy fear that the present boom is in danger of over-speculation. ag 
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_ Deterioration in Onion Conditions. 
Compared with six weeks ago an entire 
change has come over the condition of the 
onion crop in many section:. Early in the 
growing season, as indicated in our reports 
at the time,a very full acreage in all the lead- 
ing states gave promise of a liberal yield, pro- 
vided weather conditions remained favorable. 
While altogether too early to attempt to meas- 


ure the volume of the commerical crop (fig- 
ures covering which will be published in our 


columns later) latest advices from our corres- 
pondents directly in the field show important 
deterioration in onions. ‘This is the result of 
unupropitious weather conditions, common but 
not universal in all the states where onions 
are grown in any considerable quantity for 
market, but notably in the Connecticut val- 
ley and in western Ohio. 

Ihe situation is by no means desperate, and 
it is hoped a fairly good crop may still be 
secured, but rainfall has been excessive, in 
many sections harmful to onions, while some 
of our best postal correspondents report un- 
questioned damage through the development 
of blight. The crop is coming on in a fairly 
satisfactory manner in northern Ohio, but re- 
ports from Hardin Co, in the western part 
of the state indicate serious damage, yet 
even there a good many of the fields are prom- 
ising fairly good in quality but small in size. 
Iieavy rains the past month have damaged 
the crop in Orange Co, N Y, particularly on 
low grounds whieh -were badly flooded and 
where rot has developed. Some blight is re- 
ported from this important section and there 
will be a good many smal! onions. 

The crop in the Connecticut valley is not 
up to earlier expectations. A promineat 
grower at Hatfield says that town will have 


only two-thirds of a full yield, and that 
75@80c per bu is now being paid f o b 
cars. The estimated yield around Montague 


is 6 to 75 % ofafull crop, while a Sunder- 
land correspondent reports onions seriously 
blasted in that section and that different 


fields are very uneven in condition, turf land 


apparently the best. In eastern Massachu- 
setts too much moisture has‘ prevailed and 
there is some complaint ot blight, changing 


The time is now short 
actual harvest re- 
large, May prove 


the aspect completely. 
for recuperation, although 
turns, taking the country at 
better than feared by many leading growers. 

Firmness prevails in the market at most 
points, particularly in the east. The follow- 
ing table will show advances compared with 
“u year ago: 

ONIONS PER BUSHEL DATES NAMED. 


Aug 21 Julyl1 Jani Septf 

1897 1897 1987 1896 

Boston, 85c 90¢ 85c 50c 
New York, sO oH 90 60 
Chicago, 55 60 55 30 





Breadth and Strength in Wool Trade. 

The upward trend of prices in wool contin- 
ues; best of all, the market is apparently 
broadening. In a recent review of the situa- 
tion in these columns, we called attention to 
the fact that the demand was largely specu- 
lative in character. The gratifying thing of 
the past few weeks is the development of in- 
creased buying on the part of manufacturers 
and back of all the enlarged market for wvool- 
en and worsted goods. These ure leaving the 
mills at higher prices, and serve to stimulate 
the activity, forcing manufacturers to accept 
the situation and pay the highest prices ina 
long time. Compared with so recent a date as 
May 1, a study of our table of quotations will 
show a general advance of 2to 4e¢ per Ib, 
while the gain is 4 to 6e compared with Nov 1 
of last year, or just before the national elec- 
tion. Going back to Aug, '96, prices are 5 to 
%: higherin the east, with a relative upturn in 
all the great producing states as far as the 
Pacific coast. 

Very large sales of domestic wool are noted 
at all the leading points, greatly exceeding 
the business in foreign fleeces. The most not- 
able feature of the past week is the inaugura- 
tion of a series of wool auctions at N Y city, 
the first ever attempted on a large scale in 
this country. Though still a matter of experi- 
the attendance at the hrst sale was 


meng, 
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large, and interest pronounced, liberal quan- 
tities changing hands at firm prices. Within 


the past few days, the big distributing mar- 
kets have sold enormous quantities of  terri- 
tory wools and like consignments from Cali- 


formfia and Oregon. Speculative buying is still 
in evidence, and between purchases of this 
character and those for actual consumption, 
a firm front prevails. 

The tariff is naturally exerting a sharp in- 
fluence on imports of foreign wools, yet the 
1uarkets abroad are firm and will continue to 
supply American manafacturers with an 
important part of their requirements. 1t.now 
costs, broadly speaking, a third more to land 
foreign wools in this country than last win- 
ter. Total imports during the fiscal year 
closed June 30 exceeded 350 million pounds 
against 251 millions a year earlier. 

The enormous decrease in the number of 
sheep in the U S compared with afew years 
ago, as noted in these columns in our live 
stock census early this year, accompanied by 
a wool clip of only moderate proportions at 
best, necessarily means reduced stocks of do- 
mestic fleeces for manufacturers to work 
upon. This forming an element of strength, 
no less than the imposition of the tariff and 
the general improvement in industrial condi- 
tions leading to increased consumption of the 
staple. The following table affords an intel- 
ligent comparison of the sharp advance in 
prices. Quotations apply to Boston, as that is 
the leading market for both domestic and for- 
eign wools, therefore giving a very fair index 
of values everywhere. Prices at Chicago and 
points further west show relative gains, freight 
differences considered. 

WOOL PRICES AT BOSTON. 


Aug2l Mayl Novl Augl Augl 
13897 1397 «1896 1896 1895 

Ohio and Pa, 

XX and above, 25@26 22@23 20@21 17@18 18@19 

me 21@22 20 17 16@17 17@18 

Nol, 26@27 23@24 20@21 17@18 20@21 

Fine unwashed, 18@19 id Be@l4 L@IL HM 
Ohio combing, 

Ohio delaine, 26@.7 22@23 20@21 19 21 
Michigan, 

X and above, 20 18 16 14@15 16@17 

Nol, 23@24 22 20 17@18 19@20 

Fine unwashed, 1@16 M@15 l@ls l@l2 k 
Kentucky, Ind & Mo, 

Combing 44 blood, 21@23 20@21 16@17 M4@I15 18@20 

Clothing, 34 blood, 20@23 20@21 16 li 18@19 
Texas (scoured basis), 

Spring fine, 42@45 35@39 30@33 30@32 34@37 

Spring medium, 34@42  -33@35 28030 27@28 Wa@32 
California (scoured basis), 

Spring, northern free, 43@44 35@38 30@32 28@31 33@37 

Southern, 37@42 -33@36 « 27@30 =25@30 32@35 
Territory ordinary (second basis), 

Fine, 45@46 37@38 31@32 30@31 34@35 

Medium, 40@42 33@34 28@29 2%@27 30@31 
Col anc New Mexico, 

Improved, 5@17 12@15 12@14 12@14 15@I17 

Coarse and carpet, 15@16 la@l4 Wel2 Wel2 l2@l4 
Foreign wools, 

Australian combing, 53@60 22@28 24@28 22@26 20@24 

Australian clothing, 52@54 20@24 20a24 20@24 18@20 

Cape Colony clothing, 42@45 12@16 l0@13 lW@l13 1L3@13 





Causes of the Advance ia Beans. 





Among the minor crops beans have joined 
the general processsion of advancing tenden- 
cy, scoring an upturn the past few weeks lit- 
tle less than sensational, compared with the 
almost unprecedented low prices of the early 
partofthis year. ‘then hand-picked pea beans, 
taking Chicago as a basis,were selling at 68c@ 
72c per bu; the present quotations around $1 
@110 show the marked change which has 
taken place. A number of influences have 
been at work, all conspiring to this end. 
First of all, the extremely low prices discour- 
aged growers and the acreage in some of the 


leading states, such as Wis, Mich and N Y, 
was materially reduced for the 1897 crop. 
This excited no particular attention at the 


time nor did the progress and development of 
the crop until recent influences were brought 
to bear. Among the chief of these is the de- 
cidedly higher rate of duty on foreign beans. 
Canadians, which were formerly imported at 
the low rate of 20% ad valorem (only 16¢ per 
bu on the basis of an 80c price) now pay 40c 
per bu. This in itseif served to stimulate the 
market and in the same breath restricted the 
imports from foreign countries. The middle 
of July found stocks of beans in this country 
materially reduced, due not only to the facts 
just cited, but also to moderate exports. Co- 
incident with this state of things came the 
Klondike excitement, creating a new market 
for enormous quantities and making sharp 
inroads into Pacific coast stocks of beans. 
One week following another has brought no 
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particular health to the growing crop. Ex. 
cessive moisture has in many sections pros 
duced a rank growth of vines which have not 
fruited well, this being true also to some ex. 
tent in Canada, pyesaging a greatly restricted 
outturn for 1897. <A spirit of speculative buy. 
ing has permeated the market for a long time 
and it is not impossible sharp reactions 1 

come when holders desire to take profits. No 


doubt, considerable quantities have been 
cumulated for further advances, and 1 6 
must appear sooner or later. One strong < 


ture of the situation, however, is the fact it 
notwithstanding the sharp advance of 4 

bu since early in the year, the price is | 
relatively low. One year with another small 
white beans sell freely around $2 per bu at 
Chicago with prices on a _ parity at N Y and 
Boston. 


Only Moderate 





Flax Crop in Sight. 





The season has been unfavorable for the 
flax crop almost from the beginning. The 
great bulk of the crop is grown in the north- 
west and crop results are governed by the out- 
turn of Minnesota and the Dakotas. In this 


section the spring was very late and wet 
weather greatly delayed planting. The acre- 
age however, was rather larger than was at 


first intended. The season was so late that 
some ground originally proposed for wheat 
wus finally seeded to flax. The total area, 


nevertheless, was much short of that har- 
vested last year. In addition to this shortage 
in acreage and the delay in pianting, the sea- 
son for early growth was cvol and the crop 
was late in starting. 


In South Dakota the summer, except in 
the extreme eastern counties, has been dry 
and the crop suffered severely. The present 


indication favors a rate of yield rather under 
the normal average for the state. In North 
Dakota the crop was injured by frosts and 
cold weather early in its history and there 
has been no vigorous recovery from this early 


damage. The latter part of the season, 
especially in the Red river valley, has been 
marked by excessive rainfall so that the crop 
has not developed properly and is still late, 


This subjects it to the 
frost damage before it 1s finaliy secured. In 
Minnesota the crop secured a late start, but 
the later season has been more favorable and 


possibility of severe 


the crop is now in a fairly promising condi- 
tion, but under no circumstances can a full 
yield be secured. 

In our September crop report, data for 


which is now being gathered, an attempt will 
be made to give a definite statement of the 
probable crop results this season. Enough, 
however, is now at hand is make it evident 
that the total crop this year will probably 
not exceed 15,000,000 bu with a strong proba- 
bility of falling still below that figure, as 
against a crop in 1896 of above 138,009,000 bu 
These developing conditions are exerting a 
stimulating influence on the market, and 
prices last week surpassed the dollar point, 
with a greatly unsettled condition the present 
week. Choice No 1 northwestern flaxseed has 
sold better than $1.05 per bu of 56 lbs, and in- 
creased interest 1s also evinced in future de- 
liveries. Linseed oil has been pushed up Se 
per gal, following tlhe spurt in seed, linseed 
meal also responding to the general situa- 
tion. No doubi the sharp advance in wheat 
has also had an indirect influence on flaxseed. 
Exporters are moderate but not large buyers, 
and crushers, especially in the west,are fairly 


interested, taking both immediate and 
September deliveries. While our own mar- 


kets have been moving up for a number of 
weeks,the situation in Europe has also shown 
marked strength, Indian flaxseed advancing in 
the English markets, but not ata rate which 
will admit of free purchases of American seed 
at going prices, ocean freights considered. 
There are evidences of a shortage in the flax 
crop of India and Argentina, factors serving 
to help our domestic market, although it must 
be borne in mind that part of our recent ad- 
vance is due to speculation, while there is ¢ 
considerable quantity of seed, new and 
in sight and apparently a fair supply of 
Much will depend upon final developments in 
the flax crop of the northwest. 


old, 


oil, 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 60 
THE FUTURE OF PRICES, 


A World-Wide View of the Question of 
the Hour. 





The greatest era the world has ever known 
of colonization, railroad construction, nation- 
al development and progress in the arts, cul- 
minated about 1889-’93 in a series of industrial 
couvulsions and financial panics. First came 
the big strike of labor in Australasia, then 
the financial collapse of those colonies, fol- 
lowed by a gradual recovery until now a solid 
foundation exists where previously there was a 
mushroom growth. Europe, spared from war 
for 25 years, prodiziously increased in wealth, 
for which an outlet was sought in the Pana- 
ma canal and lesser schemes, until these bub- 
bles burst and wiped out untold millions. 
England and Holland, blind to the course 
of events, embarked upon a speculation in 
Argentina (that outrivaled Law’s famous 
banking and Mississippi colonization schemes 
which brought financial ruin to the French 
people a century ago), resulting in the Baring 
failures of 1891. The collapse of credit in the 
United States in 1893 was a logical sequence 
of such conditions abroad and of quarter of a 
century of enormous development at home, 
coupled with universal public and private 
extravagance of which no nation in modern 
history affords a parallel. 

Now, after four to seven years of ‘‘getting 
down to hardpan,’’ the world is somewhat 
adjusted to these changed conditions. Aus- 
tralasia is prosperous, except for her drouth- 
stricken agriculture. The accumulated 
wealth of Englaud and the continent is again 
so abundant that only last year, when no 
yet confident enough to seek American 
investment, it went into the craziest 
mining speculation (in the shares of Kaffir dia- 
mond mines in South Africa) of modern 
times. South America is getting in shape 
for large industrial expansion, but the most 
pronounced changes are probable in Africa. 
In the United States, it requires no extra 
brain power to realize how much larger and 
stronger is the foundation for several years of 
prosperity than was the case in 1879, which 
ushered in a period of good times during 
which farmer, laborer and manufacturer 
prospered mightily until the thing was over- 
done, 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE. 

General drouth and unusual high tempera- 
ture for the second successive year in the 
whole southern hemisphere, famine and riot 
in India, insect pests in the Argentine, make 
that half of the world importers rather than 
exporters of food products, at least for a few 
months. Exzessive rains and cold in Europe 
have largely increased its tood import de- 
mands, especially as foreign stocks of old 
grains are low. 

The United States, however, has a surplus. 
The people must be fed. Toa certain extent, 
their fuod must come from this country. 
Apparently, too, they are better able to pay 
for it now than for several years. But the 
economies and underconsumption of foreign 
peoples in times of high prices must also be 
reckoned with. Altogether, therefore, we see 
little grounds for such a world-wide scarcity 
as to create fictitious values for food products. 

The rapid decline in silver, affecting as it 
does the value of half the worla’s stock of 
money, may involve conditions injurious to 
permanent prosperity. These may or may 
not be offset by discoveries of gold. The 
increased use of checks, drafts and bills of 
exchange promises that a scientific basis of 
exchange may in time supplant the unscientific 
single or double metallic standard of values. 
How much longera general European war 
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The lowest price paid for wheat tn the last 30 
years and more was 49c¢ in Jan. ’95. During a 
wHear an “corner” in Sept. ’88, wheat touched $2.00. 
During the crop year 1891-92, when over 600 
millions were produced, wheat sold at 76c and 
11 
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THE UPWARD TREND IN PRICES 
The lowest quotations touched in August last year are taken as a starting point; the course 
of the markets for 13 months is readily traced by following the lines; the outside columns of 
figures referring to cents. Boston prices are used in wool, and New York in silver; all others 
Chicago. Note the steadily downward tendency of silver, while farm products have been 
moving upward. Late last week wieat passed the dollar mark. 
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can be averted no one knows. It would vast- 
ly stimulate the demand for American food 
products. Spain is to lose Cuba; the fertility 
of that island will, under a free government, 
be so utilized as to work great changes in 
the sugar and tobacco industries of the Unit- 
ed States. England seems disposed to favor 
colonial rather than American produce, and 
it is possible that imperial federation may re- 
strict the English market (which now con- 
sumes the bulk of our food exports) sooner 
than now seems possible. Again, no man 
knoweth what great invention may at any 
moment revolutionize industry and values. 
HOW HIGH WILL PRICES GO? 

The advance that began in July at once 
stimulated seeding in the southern hemis- 
phere. Should the next few months be propi- 
tious, new supplies will be available earlier 
than usual. Next spring will seo an extra 
breadth devoted to almost every crop, with 
consequent larger supplies and lower prices if 
the season is favorable. 

This wide but brief survey indicates how 
closely the world is bound together. It sug- 
gests, too, how puny is legislation in the face 
of nature’s power. But it certainly warrants 
the hope that the present upward trend of 
values in farm produce has a_ substantial 
basis, and should usherin a period of good 
times. But our survey also indicates that the 
duration of these good times is uncertain, be- 
cause of man’s genius and passion and 
nature’s forces. Hence while we separately 
discuss the situation as regards the principal 
crops, the whole lesson of reviving prosperity 
is this: Make hay while the sun shines; put 
your house in order against the storms that 
will come, no man knows how soon, though 
we fervently pray it may be years hence. 





The Firm Undertone in Corn. 





At no time this season has the corn market 
had more friends than now. The course of 
prices has been a comparatively narrow one, 
and interest much less pronounced than in 
some other directions, yet some gain is noted, 
and what is perhaps more important a greater 
number of investment buyers are being at- 
tracted to a commodity which seems lower 
than warranted by the facts. With wheat 
well in the 80’s and rye hugging 50c, the 
long-time corn level of 27@28c per bu appears 
low, and within the past few days the price 
bas occasionally worked better than 30c, sub- 
ject to reactions usual to every advancing 
market. 

Factors governing the situation have been 
portrayed, in part, in our recent issues, and 
they still hold. As shown in our regular 
August crop report, compiled from returns 
sentin by county correspondents in every 
corn state, the conditional average the past 
month showed a decline. This, too, ata time 
when the crop could stand deterioration much 
less easily, later to recuperate, than would be 
the case 1n the opening of summer. Further- 
more, the middie of August found corn in 
less favorable condition, as a whole, than at 
the time of our full report. The crop as a 
whole, late at best in growth and develop- 
ment, bas made rather indifferent progress 
owing to cool nights and poorly distributed 
rainfall over an important section of the corn 
belt. Coming ata time when every day is 
important to the full development of the crop 
this slow growth and retarded ripening in the 
northern half of the corn belt is regarded 
highly important. While in some states corn 
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Detailed Facts as to Harvesting Corn.—Article VII. 





Ky Ohio Ind Ills Iowa Mo Kans Neb Total yn ” 

Acres in fields of record, 140 126) 3301 487 284 200 351 743 2632 
MANNER HARVESTED. 
Husked standing, acres, 30 0 155 420 284 141 205 569 1804 68.5 
Cut up, acres, 110 9 116 27 — 39 56 — 444 16 
By contract, acres, —_ 30 30 40 — 20 90 174 384 14 
HUSKED STANDING AND CRiBBED. 
Days labor by men, 16 — 192 400 244 1055 142 453 15524 
Days labor by boys, _ _ — 23 oo — — 10 33 
WHERE CUT. 

By hand, acres, 110 82 116 27 ~ 39 56 — 430 16.4 
By machinery, acres, — 144 — -= — — _ 14 5 
CUT BY HAND. 

Days labor by men, Be 685 1104 18 264 50 _ 336 

Days labor by boys, — - 2 — _ — _ _ 2 

CUT BY MACHINERY. 
Days labor by men, — 5 — — — a — 5 
Days labor by beys, _ _-_ — _ —_ — _ _ _ 
HUSKING AND CRIBBING. 
By hana from shock, acres, 110 120) «93 27 — 39 56 os 445 16.9 
By,contract from shock, acres, — 6 15 — = — = — 21 Bs 
By shredder from shock,acres, — _ 38 — _— _ ~ _ 38 1.4 
HUSKING BY HAND, FROM SHOCK. 
Days labor by men, 90 1934 145 30 = 534 66 ~ 578 
Days labor by boys, - 5 =— —_ _ — — _ 5 
DISPOSITION OF FODDER. 
Acres on which shocked, 110 126 1223 27 -- 39 56 _— 480 18.2 
Acres on which pastured, 30 — i4l 460 284 161 295 743 8 8=2114 80.3 
Acres on which suredded, os — 38 — oe -- — — 38 1.5 
VALUE OF FODDER. 

Of shocked, in field, $60.00 $222.70 $242.30 $34.00 — $47.50 $82.00 — $788.50 

Of pasture pire 15.00 — 86.50 233.25 114.80 52.75 62.50 96.95 661.75 

Of shredded fodder, — — 114.50 — — _ -- — 114.50 

To’l production of corn, bu, 4010 6375 14,999 27,284 14,973 6414 12,030 26,964 113,049 
Average yield peracre, bu, 28.6 50.6 49.8 56.1 52.1 32.1 34.3 36.3 43.0 

has done exceptionally well, the crop asa were shipped abroad. In ’93 these same two 


whole has not made the progress hoped, and 
the last third of August finds a good many 
close observers wondering what of the ulti- 
mate outcome, possibly not determined until 
husking has been completed. 
NO BUMPER CROP IS IN SIGHT 
for this yeur, although itis hy no means as- 
sured the aggregate yield will not prove mod- 
erately liberal. The fact remains, however, 
that the trend of circumstances the past few 
weeks has been tavorable toa gradual harden- 
ing of prices, many operators buying because 
corn seems cheap on its merits. The syipa- 
thetic effect of sharp advances in the wheat 
market, always of more or less poteney, are 
somewhat in evidence at the present, and 
there is really no bear party in this market. 
FOREIGNERS CONTINUE INTERESTED BUYERS 

and our exports are still running away ahead 
of anything hitherto reached. From our crop 
of 2270 million bushels in ’96, coupled with 
another thousand millions of old corn carried 
over from the previous year, total purchases 
abroad during the 12 months ended June 30, 
97, were neurly 180,000,000 bu. While new 
corn is never available until early winter, 
the fiscal year closes June 30, and the new 
crop year of 1897-98 so recently entered exhi- 
bits continued liberal purchasing of Amerian 
corn on the part of foreign buyers. Exports 
of corn during July and August of this year 
approximated 24 million bushels compared 
with only 15 the corresponding period last 
year, which in turn formed part of the big- 
gest season on record; following the short 
crop of ’94 the exports for the two months 
named in ’95 were only 8 millions, while dur- 
ing July and August ’94, when it was evident 
the crop of that year would prove a short one, 
and when prices were high, only 2 millions 


“ 


months, which represented more nearly nor- 
mal conditions, showed expofts of 12 millions, 

In other words the present movement far 
exceeds anything ever known, and great con- 
fidence is felt not alone in America but also 
in Europe that prices will advance further. 
Argentine shipments, though important, are 
running materially behind one and two years 
ago, corn from the U S going far to make up 
European requirements. Russia is shipping 
moderate quantities, these amounting to less 
than 18 million bushels since November, com- 
pared with about 20 millions corresponding 
period a year earlier. Stocks of corn in U K 
and western Europe are naturally accurnula- 
ting. August 1 Liverpool held about 2,000,000 
bu, a moderate increase for the month, and 
compared with 1,200,000 bu Jan 1, and 500,000 
bu a year ago now. 

THIS COUNTRY LEADS ALL OTHERS 


in corn production and while using more 
than nine-tenths of the annual crop at home 
still has a liberal surplus for export account. 
Out of the world’s crop of corn in 1896, esti- 
mated at 2700 million bushels, the U S§S is 
credited with 2270; Argentina 80; Austria 
140; the remainder divided between all other 
countries. Second in importance to the U S 
as an exporter of corn comes Argentina, fol- 
lowed by Roumania in eastern Europe and 


Russia in a rather small way, Austria occa- 
sionally shipping out small quantities. 
A few years ago it would have been abso- 


lutely impossible for us to export 200 million 
bushels, irrespective of price, for the simple 
reason that the annual purchases of all im- 
porting countries did not attain this figure. 
Last year, huwever, foreign countries depend- 
ing upon the outside world for corn bought a 
quantity approximating this round figure and 


Corn Crop [ovement in [Piillions of Bushels and [arket for a Series of Years. 
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1897, 2269 1084 (?)1800 2884 177 2707 
1896, 2272 1061 2°69 3330 100 3230 
1895, 1215 476 2272 2748 28 2720 
1894, 16519 586 1213 1799 65 1734 
1895, 1628 627 1619 2246 46 2200 
1882, 2060 860 1628 2488 75 2413 
1801, 1400 542 2060 2602 31 2571 


The table shows in part the crops, available supplies and course of corn prices in recent years. 
together with the estimated crop harvested the following autumn shows the approximate supply to July of the succeeding year. 
exports, indicates the domestic supply, the bulk of which is consumed within the counties where produced. 
crop +n shaping prices is shown in succeeding columns of quotations. : 








Jan Feb Mar Apr May June 
21@23 21@23 22@25 23@25 23@2%6 23@26 
25@28 27@29 28@29 28@31 27@30 26@29 
40@46 40@44 43046 45@49 48@56 47@53 
34036 34@36 34@37 36@39 37@39 387@43 
40@45 39@44 40@42 39@42 39@45 37@42 
37@39 39@41 36@42 38@43 41@1.00 46@6 
47@50 50@55 H@70 66@76 55@70 H4@62 


Prices at Chicago for contract grade of cash corn. 





July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 

A@28 22029 ? ? ? ? 

2@28 2@25 19@22 22@27 22@% 22@24 
42@48 36@45  31@37 28@32 26@30 25@27 
40@46 46@60 48@58 48@53 47@53 44@48 
36@42 36@40 37@43 7@41 35@39 34@37 
47@52 49@55 43@49 40@44 40@43 40@45 
57@66 58@68 48@68 52@59 53@74 39@59 


The estimated amount on farms March 1, 
This, less the 
The influence of a large or small 











much more than anything previously record- 
ed. Low prices are always conducive to liber- 
al exports as shown in last year’s record- 
breaking business of approximately 180 mil- 
lions. These had an average export value of 
304¢ per bu compared with nearly 38c for the 
previous year, When exports were 100 mil- 
lions, and 53c in ’95 when they were scant 28 
willions. The export price first named is the 
lowest ever recorded, but foreigners are now 
taking our corn at a level which is considera- 
bly higher freights to the seaboard considered. 
REASONS FOR THE INDIFFERENT SUPPORT 
up to the present time are found largely in 
the general belief that in spite of deteriorated 
conditions the crop of 1897 will prove liberal, 
especialiy when to it is added the reserves 
from the bumper crops of ’96 and ’95. While 
a large number of operators believe in better 
prices than anything in the past year, they 
are loath to take hold with energy so long ‘as 
there are no positive signs of crop failure. 
While prices continue low, they are head and 
shoulders above those of a year ago, as 
shown in the chart on the title page of this 
issue. The low point touched was 20hc at 
Chicago in August of Jast year, and 19}c in 
September, the latter being the worst on re- 
cord. During the present summer the market 
has hardened from 24 and 26c to 30c¢, although 
it has been impossible to fully maintain out- 
side prices, with receipts now liberal, stocks 
showing some accumulation, and the ship- 
ping demand for local consumption only mod- 
erate. 

One helpful factor which must be taken into 
consideration is the enormous quantity of 
corn to be used in feeding live stock the ensu- 
ing months. Vast numbers of cattle have 
been purchased to place on corn and other 
feed, while present values of hogs and sheep 
serve as a stimulus to liberal corn feeding. 
With all these facts in view coupled with the 
prospect of only a moderate ’97 crop, it would 
seem not at all improbable that a large part 
of the carry-over from previous stocks should 
be absorbed, leaving suppiies for home and 
export account during the coming winter and 
spring anything but burdensome. 

CORN CROP, AND PRICES AT CHICAGO. 
Crop, bu Prices *Exports, bu 


1897, 1,800,000,000? .21@0.29 176,916, 365 
1896, 2,269, 160,000 -20@ .31 101,100,375 
1895, 2,272,378, 000 -25@ .55 28,585,405 
1894, 1,212,770,000 .34@ .60 66,489, 529 
1893, 1,619, 496,000 .34@ .45 47,121,894 
1892, 1,628, 464,000 -37@1.00 76,602,285 
1891, 2,060, 154,000 .40@ .76 32,041,529 
1890, 1,489, 970,000 -28@ .54 103,418,709 
1889, 2,112,892,000 -29@ .60 70,841,673 
1888, 1,987,790, 000 -34@ .60 25,360, 869 
1887, 1,456, 161,000 .338@ .52 41,368,584 
1886, 1,665,441,100 -030@ .45 64,829,617 
1885, 1,936, 176,000 .35@ .49 52,876,456 
1884, 1,795,£28,000 .39@ .87 46, 258,606 
1883, 1,551,066, 895 -46@ .63 41,655,653 
1882, 1,617,025, 100 -48@ .83 44,340,683 
1881, 1,194,916,000 -36@ .76 93,648, 147 
1880, 1,717, 434,543 .B2@ .44 99,572,329 
1879, 1,547,901,790 29.@ .48 87,884, 892 


*For 12 months ended June 30, and therefore 
derived principally from the crop of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Corn Harvest and Production—Article VII. 
ANALYZED BY B. W. SNOW.* 








East of Indiana the larger part of the corn 
crop was cut up, the fodder shocked and the 
corn husked from the shock. From Illinois 
westward it is almost the universal practice 
to gather and husk the corn from the stand- 
ing stalks, the fodder being afterward pastur- 
ed by turning cattle into the field. in this 
record crop 384 acres, or 14.6% of the whole, 
was harvested by contract, but the schedules 


show that of this contracted acreage, with the- 


exception of 30 acres in Obio and 15 in Indi- 
ana, which was cut and shocked, and 15 in In- 
diana which was cut, shocked and slhiredded, 
the whole was husked standing. Making these 

*The scope of this inquiry, which is based 
upon exact accounts kept for us by many 
commercial corn growers, was set forth in our 
July 17 issue. Article {I, labor and wages, 
appeared July 24. Article III, preparation 
and plowing, July 31. Article IV, fertlization, 


Aug 7. Article V, planting, Aug 14. Back 
— can be furnished postpaid for 5c 
each. 








OUR INVESTIGATION CONTINUED 


allowances, it appears that the proportion of 


the crop harvested by the two methods, by 
states, was as follows: 
Husked Cut up 
standing % % 

Kentucky, 21.4 78.6 
Ohio, 0 100.0 
Indiana, 51.5 48.5 
Illinois, 94.5 5.5 
Iowa, 100.0 -- 
Missouri, 80.5 19.5 
Kansas, 84.0 16.0 
Nebraska, 100.0 — 
Average, 80.9 19.1 

In the general table given below the labor 


given in no case covers that part of the acre- 
age specified as done by contract. Husking 
and cribbing from the standing stalks on 1804 
acres required 1574} days’ work,’or an average 
of 1.15 acres per day per unit of labor. The 
amount accomplished when measured by 
acres varies considerably in different sections, 
and such @ measurement 1s not equitable. 
The differing rates of yield must be consider- 
ed, as the amount of corn cribbed per day is 
the proper measure of efficiency. The follow- 
ing statement shows the acreage harvested 
per day per unit of labor, the rate of yield on 
the acreage thus harvested, and the resulting 


number of bushels harvested and crihbed per 
day for each unit: 
3ushels 
Acres Yield harvested 
per day per acre per day 
Kentucky, 1.88 23. 44.6 
Obio, — = ae 
Indiana, .81 52.7 42.7 
Illinois, 1.01 57.6 58.2 
Towa, 1.16 52.7 61.8 
Missouri, 1.34 34.8 46.6 
Kansas, 1.44 37.1 53.4 
Nebraska, 1.24 36.4 45.1 
Average, 1.15 45.1 51.9 


It appears that where the corn was husked 
and cribbed direct from the stalk, an average 
day’s work was 51.9 bushels. 

Of the 444 acres cut up by the regular labor 
of the farm, 430 acres were cut by hand and 
only 14 by machinery, thatin Ohio. The la- 
bor required to cut up an acre of corn by hand 
varies but little from that required to husk 
and crib it from the standing stalks. The ac- 
tual amount accomplished per day in acres 
appears a little larger at 1.27 against 1.15, but 
such measurement is faulty because it fails to 
make allowance for the difference in 
amount of product per acre. To present ac- 
curately the accomplishment per day, the fol- 
lowing statement shows the number of acres 
cut per day per unit of labor, the average rate 
of yield on the acreage thus treated, and the 
resulting number of bushels harvested per 


day’ 

Bushels 

Acres Yield harvested 

per day per acre per day 
Kentucky, 1.75 29.1 50.9 
Ohio, 1.20 46.1 55.3 
Indiana, 1.04 44.7 46.5 
Illinois, 1.50 40.0 60.0 
Iowa, —_— mo _ 
Missonri, 1.47 25.4 37.3 
Kansas, 1.12 51.8 58.0 
Nebraska, — ~ — 
Average, 1.27 40.0 50.8 


he acreage husked from the shock by the 
regulai labor of the farm was 445 acres against 
444 so cut, but the area was not identical, 24 
acres cut by contract in Ohio being husked 
by regular farm labor, while 23 acres cut by 
regular labor in Indiana was husked in the 
shredder. The husking and cribbing from the 
shock of 445 acres required 581} days’ labor, or 
.77 acres per day, and as the yield per acre of 
the portion thus treated was 40.0 bu, it makes 
the cribbing of 30.8 bu the equivalent of a 
day’s work per unit of labor. 

Of course much more labor is required to 
crib a bushel of corn where it is cut and after- 
ward husked from the shock than where 
husked standing, as the placing of the corn in 
the shock involves almost as much labor as 
the placing of husked in the crib where 
husked standing. The increased value of the 
fodder where cut, over the value of the pas- 
ture privilege where busked standing, is relied 
upon to offset this extra labor. The facts in 
detail regarding these two methods of harvest- 
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ing are set forth in the following statement, 
which shows the number of bushels cribbed 
per day per unit of labor where husked stand- 
ing, the average value per acre of the pasture 
privilege on the acreage thus husked stand- 
ing, the number of bushels cribbed per day’s 
work in cutting and afterward husking from 
tie shock, and the average value per acre of 
the fodder on the acreage thus cut. In the 
first column the figures for Indiana differ from 
those presented in the second table in this ar- 
ticle because the 23 acres on which the fodder 





was shredded are omitted from the calcula- 
tion. 
Bus crib- 
Bus crib- b'd p day's 
bed pday Value p work cut- 
where aof pas- tingand Value pa 
husked ture privi- huskin of fodder 
standing lege fr’m shoc where cut 
Kentucky, 44.6 $0.50 21.0 $0.545 
hio, — — 19.8 1.93: 
Indiana, 43.0 0.614 17.5 1.928 
Illinois, 58.2 0.517 22.4 1.259 
Iowa, 61.1 0.404 — _ 
Missouri, 46.6 0.346 12.4 1.218 
Kansas, 55.4 0.129 24.9 1.464 
Nebraska, 45.1 0.146 — — 
Average, 51.9 0.331 19.7 1.399 


It appears that it required 2.6 days to crib 
as many bushels where the corn was first cut 
and then husked from the shock as could be 
done in one day where husked from the 
standing stalk. To offset this extra labor cost, 
the fodder on an acre of corn where cut was 
worth $1.068 more than the pasture privilege 
where husked standing. Going back to article 
No 2 of this series, we find that the average 
wage rate of hiring by the day with board was 
82c, or with the allowance for food and main- 
tenance equivalent to $1.13. The labor and 
maintenance cost then of cribbing 51.9 bu of 
corn where husked standing was $1.13, or de- 
ducting the value of the pasture privilege on 
the area required to produce this amount of 
corn, 38c, a net cost of 75c. The labor and 
maintenance cost of cribbing the same quan- 
tity of corn where cut up and afterward husk- 
ed from the shock would be $2.84, while the 
value of the fodder on the area required to 
produce this amount of corn is $1.85, leaving 
the net cost 99c. On this basis the net labor 
and maintenance cost of cribbing a_ bushel 
of corn was 1.4c where husked standing, 
against 1.9¢c where cut and husked from the 
shock. 

The total crop of corn harvested on the 2632 
acres of record was 113.049 bu, making an av- 
erage rate of yield of 43.0 bu per acre. The 
state averages ranged from 28.6 bu in Ken- 
tucky to 56.1°bu in Illinois. 





Grape Shields. 


L. L. TROTT. 





A good protection for grapes is a screen of 
mosquito netting fastened to a movabie wood- 
en frame made to suit the shape of the vine. 
The netting of cotton threads will with care 
last two years. Wire mosquito netting will 
stand the wear and tear of many years. 
Those who cultivate grapes extensively will 
find this method far less laborious than hand 
bagging. In a hot climate screens of flimsiest 
cheese cloth are more convenient, as they are 
more durable and cheaper, but in the colder 
states, unless it is of the thinnest kind manu- 
factured, it will shade and thus injure vine 


and leaves. 
A 


For Hauling Stones.—On some ‘farms the on- 
ly time for hauling stones is when the ground 
is dry and firm after harvest. A rigging may 
be made to aid in unloading by lengthening 











A QUICK DUMPING DEVICE. 


out the wagon so that a platform can be built 
upon two strong poles, as shown in the illus- 
tration. The poles serve as bed pieces to 
which the platform should be hinged on one 
side and hooked on the other. When ready 


to unload the stones, unhook and dump. —[W. 
Bentzien, New York. 
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The Farmers’ Year in Wheat. 





Wheat has sold during the present month 
30c per bushel higher than the low level of 
August last year. The phenomenal, but none 
the less gratifying advance at the very begin- 
ning of the crop year continues, permitting 
our farmers to reap the advantages of a strong 
market which too often goes to the middle- 
man and speculator. Each week up to the 
present has shown further price gains over 
anything previously scored this season, and 
while reactions are in order the fact remains 
that not in many years has the statistical posi- 
tion of the market been so favorable to con- 
tinued remunerative prices to producers. 
Quotations the past few days have ruled high- 
er than at any time since April,1893, both in the 
big markets and in the country. Although 
it is impossible for prices to advance forever, 
anything like the present range is occasion 
for great rejoicing when placed beside the 
‘*tifcv-cent level’? which prevailed so many 
mouths in the comparatively recent past. 

It is truly the farmers’ year in wheat, and 
the bullish influences protrayed in recent 
numbers of this journal still prevail. In spite 
of temporary breaks as a result of pfofit tak- 
ing on the part of large speculative holders, 
the encouraging situation remains at the fore 
front. Going back over as recent a period as 
the unexpired part of this August, there was 
an almost unchecked advance at Chicago from 
76c, the first business day of the month, to 
nearly 87c the 16th, followed since by some 
reaction, naturally unsettled conditions pre- 
vailing at present. 

THE FACTORS IN THE WHEAT SITUATION 
which stand out more prominently than any 
ethers are, first of all, the shortage in foreign 
countries; second, the assurance that there 
will be a continuously good demand, as at 
present, for A.oerican wheat; third, that 
while our own surplus available for export 
promises to be liberal, the home crop in some 
of the leading states is apparently rather less 
promising than at the opening of this month. 
Threshing returns in the winter wheat states 
continue gratifyingly large, indicating the 
rate of yield one of the best on record, this, 
ai course, excepting a few states, such as 
Illinois and Missouri. The yieldin thespring 
wheat territory is still problematical, and the 
crop vf Minnesota and the Dakotas cannot be 
fully measured for some time yet. The spring 
wheat harvest is pushing its way rapidly into 
the northwest and it is evident the rate of 
yield will not fully bear out the early esti- 
mates. Returns from South Dakota average 
rather low; in Minnesota, damage from rust 
is apparently less marked than was earlier 
feared, while in North Dakota the crop is 
late, and there is yet danger of damage from 
frost. The fact remains, however, that our 
farmers are this year securing probably the 
best wheat crop since the phenomenal yield 
of 1891, and furthermore that it will be the 
most remunerative since that year. <As for 
reserves of old wheat from former crops, 
these are very much smaller than anything in 
the past, both in the U S and abroad. In the 
airay of bullish influences controlling the 
market is the practical assurance that export 
countries other than U 8 will have much less 
than a normai amount to ship. In fact, some 
countries, which in former years were count- 


THE BOOM IN WHEAT 


That the new crop is appearing at a time 
when old reserves are cut down to very small 
proportions has been shown in former num- 
bers of this journal. Ordinarily the visible 
supply in the U S and Canada begins to in- 
crease in earnest as early as now, often con- 
siderably earlier, while this year the first 
fruits of the threshing machines very iargely 
went direct to interior millers. Within the 
past few days, receipts at primary points have 
shown an increasing tendency. Total receipts 
at western points during the first seven 
weeks of this crop year were only 23,000,000 
bu or materially Jess than during the 
same period of early movement in the 
big crop year of ’&. The visible supply 
is now, roundly speaking, only one- 
third to one-half what it was one and two 
years ago, and the difference even greater as 
compared with ’93 and ’94. The sentimental 
effect of this very small American ‘‘visible’’ is 
pronounced, particularly as it forms such an 
important factorin the world’s stocks. These, 
as shown in our columns a few weeks ago, 
are the smallest in many years. The aggre- 
gate available Aug 1, accurding to Brad- 
street’s, was only 66,340,000 bu, the smallest 
like exhibit within nine years, and with one 
exception the smallest monthy aggregate ever 
reported. The world’s visible supply of wheat 
one year ago, according to this authority, was 
97 millions; in ’95 119, in ’94 142, in ’93 151, in 
792 984, and in ’91, the year in which the bum- 
per US crop was barvested, amounted to 
nearly 86 million bushels at the beginning of 
August. Thus it is seen at a glance that 
stocks of old wheat available for market at 
the beginning of our own new crop are any- 
thing but burdensome. 

THE CROP SITUATION ABROAD 
remains about as unfavorable as ever, fora 
large yield. Aside from the U S, the great 
wheat fields which are depended upon to sup- 
ply European requirements are Russia, and 
the newly developed areas in Argentina. <A 
recent summary of the situation, prepared by 
the Liverpool Corn Trade News, indicates 
that Russia, our biggest competitor, will un- 
doubtedly show an unquestioned aud serious 
shortage, and must greatly reduce her liberal 
exports to western Europe. Late reports have 
been more pessimistic on the whole, from 
both the winter and spring wheat territory of 
Russia, while southwestern Europe promises 
to turn off an indifferent yield. In Roumania 
this is estimated 10 to 15% below the average, 
in Bulgaria, the yield is reported small and 
poor in quality, and Austria’s crop, while not 
an important one, has been damaged by 
storm. Italy is said to be buying Russia’s 
wheat freely. A good many damage reports 
are sent out from Germany, Holland, and 
Belgium, while threshing resuits in Spain, a 
relatively small wheat producer, are better 
than earlier expected. The crop of | France is 
always a most important one and rumored 
action on the part of the government to tem- 
porarily reduce the high tariff oa wheat and 
flour, indicates a material shortage, and it is 
estimated France will be obliged to import 40 
million bushels wheat the next year. Harvest 
returns there are below expectations with 
quality of the grain quite irregular but fairly 
satisfactory asa whole. The U K is securing 
a fairly good crop, but of course will continue 
an enormous importer. 








Argentina’s crop, next in importance to Rus. 
sia’s asa competitor with this country, is stj]j 
something of the future and very uncertain, 
While the seeding was liberally stimulated by 
advances in other parts of the world, there 
are some rumors of damage through locusts 
and unfavorable weather; at any event, no 
wheat can be exported from Argentina before 
when the 


next December or January, new 
crup there will be harvested. Australia hag 
had some good rains, encouraging to crop 


prospects there, but that far-off continent hag 
not been much of a factor as an exporter for 
along time. Thus everything points to fur. 
ther heavy drafts upon our own stocks, and 
some of the most conservative authorities 
believe our reserves will all be required be- 
fore another crop from the southern 
sphere will be available. 

The world’s short wheat crop of ’91, outside 
the US, was well exemplified in the way 
prices ranged, and are especially interesting 
in view of the similar conditions this year, 
Prices were then much higher than now, de. 
spite the big US crop of that year upon which 
exporters had to work for many months, 
During the first half of ’91 wheat sold at Chi- 
cago at 95c@$1 16, and in July at 85@98c. By 
August, when the shortage abroad was well 
understood, the market advanced to 1@1.13, 
and during the remainder of the year ruled 
strong; 90c@1 in Sept, 92@99¢ in Oct, 91@97¢ 
in Nov, and 89@93¢ in Dec. In the spring of 
’92 the price worked down to 76@80c, but in 
May and June of that year quotations touch. 
ed 85@87c, the old crop practically going out 
at good figures, notwithstanding the fact that 
the U S total yield of '91 exceeded 600 mil- 
lion bushels. It is not impossible history 
may be repeated. Exports from this country 
the past few months have slightly exceeded 
the movement in the like period of ’91, while 
other parts of the world with a surplus are 
also being drawn upon liberally by western 
Europe, indicating a realization of the severi- 


hemi- 


ty of the general shortage abroad as was the 
case in 791. 
Our exports of wheat and Hour for the first 


eight weeks of this crop year beginning July 


1, approximate 23 million bushels, against 
only 21 millions a year ago and 15 millions 


two years ago; while smaller than they have 
been occasionally at the opening of the sea- 


son, the movement has shown a ‘steady and 
rapid increase during most of August; Sep- 
tember is always a big export month. For- 


merly exporting 25 to 40 million bushels an- 
nually, the India movement fell off to 13 to 18 
millions in ’95 and ’96, and for the past year 
has been phenomenally small. Russia has 
exported as high as 150 millions, and in crop 
failure years as low as 50 millions. Argen- 
tina’s biggest season showed 60 millions ex- 
ported, but in recent years the movement has 
been very much smaller and all of this sum- 
mer next to nothing. 
AS TO THE FUTURE OF WHEAT PRICES 

no man can tell. The facts above portrayed 
enable the careful reader to gain a valuable 
knowledge of the world’s situation, helping 
him to judge for himself something of the 
probable course of prices. No doubt some of 
the advance is dune to manipulation of the mar- 
ket by large operators, and free buying for a 
speculative turn must naturally bring set- 
backs. Furthermore traders who have a profit 





ed as important exporters, can have little or The southern hemisphere will have little in sight are inclined to take this, thus bring- 
none to forward for many months. wheat for export for a long time to come. ing large quantities on the open market and 
Wheat Crop Movement in [iillions of Bushels and [Market for a Series of Years. 
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1897, 470 124 (?)575 699 80 619 71@81 71@75 69@75 64@78 69@75 67@74 68@75 75}@90 4 ? ? ? 
1865, 467 1: 470 605 61 544 55@69 62@71 60@71 61@71 57@68 53@67 H@62 53 @63. 55@66 65@76 71@81 74@81 
1895, 460 75 46 542 76 466 48@62 49@60 51465 53@70 60@85 68@85 61@75 58 @72 55@65 57@64 55@62 53@65 
1894, 396 137 460 597 88 509 59@64 54@61 55@60 57@65 53@60 53@64 50@61 51 @59 50@56 50@57 51@62 52@64 
1895, 516 153 396 549 117 432 72@79 72@76 72@80 70@88 68@76 61@69 54@66 55 @64 62@70 60@67 58@63 59@65 
1892, 612 171 516 687 157 530 84@90 8@92 T7@Y1 76286 80@86 78@88 76@81 74 @80 71@75 69@75 69@73 69@75 
1891, 399 143 612 755 55 700 89@94 93@97 99@1.03 1.02@1.16 9841.08 90@1 02 85@98 87 @1.1390@1.0092@99 91@9T 89a 


The accompanying table portrays in 
of 1891, the ‘‘ bumper season,’’ with whic 


amonnt on farms March 1. 
ceeding year. 


the present is advantageously compared. 
own; those preceding, the government returns, which in many instances were greatly underestimated. 
To this add the estimated crop in the year named to secure an approximation of the total supply to July of the suc- 
This, less the exports, indicates the domestic supply, including bread and seed requirements, reserve for future exports and an 


art the volume of crops, available supplies, and course of wheat prices in recent years, covering that 
The crop tigures relating to the past three years are our 


The second column shows estimated 


indeterminate amount always remaining in first hands. The range of prices following these figures hints at the effect of available home supplies 
w values, taking into account the many other influences always at work in shaping a market. 





influencing the value, not only of ‘‘futures’’ 
but of actual wheat. Another deterrent fac- 
tor which must be recognized as potent 
in checking the advance is the naturally 
rapid increase of offerings as they come 
from the threshing machine, this new 
wheat having its sentimental effect on 
values, even though it is generally believed 
every bushel will be wanted. Europe has 
continued a liberal buyer, yet naturally 
shows some reluctance to taking it at a 
steadily advancing scale until absolutely 
forced to do so. 

Taking ail in all, however, this is the year 
when the large home crop of wheat does uot 
seem to scare the bulls. To sell or to hold for 
higher prices must be determined by every 
individual directly interested. A good many 
farmers in the winter wheat territory are in- 
clined to hold, not a few looking for dollar 
wheat, but in this they may be disappointed. 
In deciding the best disposition of the crop, 
each must take into consideration not only 
the market factors here shown, but also the 
slight loss in holding wheat through shrink- 
age when stored, interest on money, etc. 
Summed up, a conservative view suggests a 
probably good demand for our new crop of 
wheat up to at least another year, when the 
crops of the southern hemisphere, now an un- 
known quantity, will be available for the 
world’s requirements. 

WHEAT CROP AND PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


Crop, Range of Exports wheat 


bu prices and flour, (bu) 
1897, 475,000,060(?) 64@ .90 145,124,972 
1896, 470, 115,000 53@ .94 126, 443, 968 
1895, 460,000,000 49@ .82 144,812,718 
1894, 460, 267 ,000 50@ .64 164, 283,129 
1893, 396, 131,725 54@ .88 191,912,635 
1892, 515,949,000 69@ .92 225,665, 812 
1891, 611,780,000 85@1.14 106, 181,316 
1890, 399, 262,000 74@ 1.08 109,430,467 
1889, 490,560,000 75@1.08 88,600, 742 
i888, 415, 868,000 71@1.65 119.624, 344 
18387, 456,329,000 66@ .95 153, 804, 969 
1886, 457,218,000 70@ .85 94,565,888 
1885, 357,112,000 73@ .92 152,570, 366 
1884, 512,765,000 69@ .96 111,534,182 
1883, 421,086, 160 90@1.14 147,811,316 
1882, 504, 185,470 90@1.42 121,893, 389 
1881, 383, 280,090 96@1.44 186,321,514 
1880, 498,549, 868 86@1.33 180,304,180 
1879, 448, 756, 63C $2.4.1.34 147,684,214 


Protecting Against Early Frosts. 








In spite of the fact that the season was ex- 
ceptionally late last spring and, logically, the 
beginning of winter ought also to be delayed, 
frost may come early and if it does the dam- 
age will be greater than usual because the 
cool weather has prevented the rapid maturity 
of crops. There may be garden vegetables or 
some valuable seed crops that can profitably 
be protected even at quite a little expense and 
trouble. 

The smoke smudge or blanket is possibly 
the most effective and the cheapest. Any 
material that will burn slowly and give off 
a good smoke can be used. When a frost is 
suspected, piace thermometers in several parts 
of the field or garden and watch them closely. 
Arrange piles of the combustible material 
around the edges at intervals of two rods. 
Torches made by dipping wads of tow into 
pine tar, old campaign torches, or anything 
of the kind, will be found very effective. 
Light those on the windward side and if the 
breeze is not too brisk the smoke will settle 
over the field and prevent frost injury, even 
though the temperature goes several degrees 
below freezing point. Straw, damaged hay, 
cobs, bark, drift, brush, old berry canes, 
dry weeds, can be disposed of in this way 
and thus answer a useful purpose. Spraying 
the crops heavily with water serves as a 
frost preventive and where it can be done 
economically should be tried. 

While these measures are effective to a cer- 
tain extent,care should always be taken when 
planting either in fall or spring to put those 
crops easily injured by frost on high ground, 
or at least on land where there is good air 
drainage. The cold layers of the atmosphere 
being heaviest settle to the lowest places, just 
as water from heavy rains runs into sloughs, 
creeks and rivers, hence these portions of the 
surface are coldest and are frosted first. If 
the surface of the farm is such that there is a 
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good circulation of air, the danger is reduced 
to the minimum. Consequently do not plant 
tali crops like corn or orchards across the 
mouths off gorges or deep valleys. The air is 
governed by the same laws as water and will 
run out of the depressions if it has a chance. 
It is best to. plant tender fruits and vege- 
tables on the upper portion of hillsides, where 
there is little probability of the air remaining 
stationary for any considerable length of 
time. Remember this the coming autumn 
when setting strawberry fields and planting 
orchards, and do not forget it next spring 
when doing the same kind of work. 





Heavy Reductions in Potato Yield. 





While the total area planted to potatoes this 
year is about the same as last, the unfavora- 
ble condition since our August 1 returns (pub- 
lished in our last number) have served to fur- 
ther reduce prospective yields. Our prelimi- 
nary calculations, which have been made 
quite carefully for the states of largest pro- 
duction, indicate that the crops throughout 
this region will be on an average at least 25% 
less than last year. 

Even if the weather from now on should be 
such as to arrest the course of blight and rot, 
it dues not seem possible that the total crop 
of the U S can reach 200 million bushels this 
year, compared to 255 million bushels last 
year and nearly 300 million bushels in 1895. 

Should the weather continue unfavorable, 
the situation may shape itself much as it did 
in the fall of 1894, when the crop turned out 
to be about 185 millions or about the same as 
in ’93. In December of ’94 the average price on 
farms throughout the U S was 54c per bu, or 
just about twice the value of this crop in Dec 
’95 and ’96. The Boston market paid 55 to 606 
per bu for potatoes during the winter of ’94-5, 
going above 70c 1n the spring. The course of 
the murket following a crop of the same size 
in ’93 was much similar. 

The ’92 crop of 155 millions made the Dec 
farm price 67c per bu, and eastern markets 
that fall started in around 75c, steadily ad- 
vancing to $1.10@1.25 in the spring. Whether 
this year’s crop will get down to the figures 
of ’92 depends largely upon the weather. It is 
short, however, and prices are already high 
compared toa year ago. Many farmers are 
getting twice as much for their early potatoes 
this fall as at the like date in two previous 
years. 

ee 

Tomato Blight.—There are a number of to- 
mato diseases called the ‘‘blight’’ and I can 
not be sure which one is meant by Mr Saw- 
yer. Probably spraying with bordeaux mix- 
ture will help his plants as much as anything, 
if it is the foliage thatis blighting. If it is 
the fruit blight or rot, I doubt if the use of 
this mixture or any other known remedy 
will help him at this season of the year. If 
specimens of the diseased leaves or fruit can be 
sent to our experiment station we will gladly 
examine them and may be able to give more 
helpful advice.—jL. R. Jones, Botanist 
Vermont Experiment Station. 





To Get Rid of Dandelions.—D. M.: About 
the only way to get rid of dandelions is to 
practice a rotation of crops. Where it o:ce 
gets a good start in meadows it is almost im- 
possible to kill it out unless the ground is 
broken up and planted to some cultivated 
crop, such as cori, rvots, wheat, etc. Dande- 
lions spread by seed. If to be killed out by 
hand, cut off the plants just below the surface 
of the ground and do not allow them to pro- 
duce seed afterwards, for several seed stalks 
are likely to appear where only one was at 
first. 





Potash in German Agriculture is the title 
of a handsome little pamphlet published by 
the German Kali Works, 93 Nassau street, 
New York. It isa translation of the intro- 
duction to a report issued by the agricultural 
society of Germany in 1896 and is a plain 
statement of the importance and necessity of 
potash fertilization in agriculture genezally. 
This and copies in the original German may 
be had free by requesting them of the publish- 
er3, stating that the notice was seen in this 


paper. 
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Reaction always follows a ‘‘boom.’’ 





Our usual variety of departments gives way 
in this issne to the far more important and 
timely problems of supply,deimand and prices. 





Talk about Klondike! That country isn’t 
‘fin it’? with our farmers. They will get over 
$500,000,000 more for their crops this year than 
last, from present indications. That’s more 
gold than the whole of.Alaska will yield in 
years. And our farmers are getting it right 


here without leaving ‘‘all the comforts of 
home.’’ 
ee 


It is getting positively exciting—our studies 
into cost of growing corn. This week we 
show the cost of harvesting, and the yields per 
ucre, as reported by a large number of com- 
mercial growers last year. Pretty soon we 
will reach the final summing up of average 
cost per bushel of raising corn. That will be 
a sensation! 





One hundred dollars for the nicest or pret- 
tiest babies! Such is our offer on another 
page. Of course The Editor’s baby is ruled 
out, but yours isn’t. Let us show the coun- 
try the new generation upon which its future 
must rest. Our children are our hope, as in 
our old age they should be our comfort. God 
bless ’em! 

ee 

The excelient program for the meeting of 
the American pomological society at Colum- 
bus, O, Sept 1-3, shows that this organiza- 
tion, which has done so much for the fruit 
growing interests of the United States, is still 
vefy much alive. Papers will be read by 
growers and investigators from Florida, Cali- 
fornia, New England and the states of the 
great middle west. The San Jose scale and 
the value of Russian fruits will receive 
special attention. If 100 members are present 
a return rate of one-third fare may be granted, 
consequently See G. C. Brackett of Lawrence, 
Kan, urges all to get railroad certificate when 
purchasing ticket. 





Our prodigious trade in corn can best be 
shown in the statement that exports the past 
year, the greatest on record, were 173,408,000 
bushels, worth nearly $53,000,000. The 1896 
exports, which up to that time were phenom- 
enally large, fell under 100,000,000 bushels. 
Our enormous crops of the past two years, 


EDITORIAL 


with continued low prices, are accountable in 
large degree for this increased business, 
aithough some credit must be given govern- 
mental efort to encourage the use of Ameri- 
can corn among the consumers of Europe and 
other countries. Best of all, it is very proba- 
ble the extended use of this splendid grain 
will prove permanent. There is another side 


‘of this question which can only be fully deter- 


mined from the experience of years. This is 
the ultimate effect an increased consumption 
of corn will have upon our export trade in 
wheat and wheat flour. 


A Word of Caution. 








1. ONE VIEW OF THE CASE. 

‘Don’t rush your wheat to market. Ship 
just a moderate quantity from week to week 
and prices will advance 10 to 40c per bushel 
more by early winter,and farmers will pocket 
the bulk of the advance. This policy will 
add millions of dollars to their profits.’’ 

2. ANOTHER OPINION. 

‘Don’t sell wheat. Hold it. Prices will 
go to $1.25 to $1.50 per busiel in Chicago be- 
fore snow is gone, and everything else in pro- 
portion. This is going to be the biggest bull 
movement the world ever knew.’’ 

3. A THIRD VIEW. 

‘‘Rush your grain into market. 
foreigner as fast as he will take it. Sell on 
the boom. Likely as not foreign shortages 
will prove to have been exaggerated. Supplies 
of imported grain will pile up on the other 
side during the next two months when the 
bulk of the Russian, European and English 
grown crops begin to press on the market. 
Then there will be aslump of no one knows 
what proportions or how long it will last.”’ 

4. THE PESSIMIST’S OUTLOOK. 

**Sell. This whole thing is only a tempo- 
tary boom. It can’t last. The American peo- 
ple are going dafi for a while. Then prices 
will come down like a rocket. Look out for 
breakers. Be prepared. Higher tariff taxes, 
lower wages, less silver money, cannot mean 
permanent prosperity.’’ 

OUR OWN OPINION. 

The four views above cited fairly represent 
the variations in public opinion, both among 
those experienced and inexperienced in 
general affairs and commercial matters. The 
man who could unerringly foretell which 
view of the future is correct, would make un- 
told miliions. When men speak positively 
about the future, sober minds recall the 
fallibility of human judgment. 

Our own opinion is that present conditions 
are phenomenal. taking the whvle world into 
consideration. Never was there a time when 
farmers and others so much needed to know 
the factors that underlie these conditious. 
Never before was an exhibit of the course of 
supply, demand and prices soimportant as 
itisto-day. Never before was it so essential to 
correct judgment to have a knowledge of ex- 
isting stocks and prices and the feeling at 
home and abroad. 

Hence extra space in this issue of American 
Agrieulturist is devoted tu presenting all 
available data along these lines. It is put in 
a form that will enable the average farmer to 
grasp it. If he has heretofore closely followed 
our crop returns, market reports and com- 
mercial news and financial notes,. he is all 
the better qualified to use the array of facts 
bearing upon the future of values that are set 
forth more clearly in this issue than was ever 
before done. In presenting the whole situa- 
tion thus fully, we have done all that we can 
do, except to show from week to week the in- 
fluences that are occurring (or are likely to 
occur) that govern prices. It now remains 
for each subscriber to digest all our facts, to 
comprehend the tendencies as now revealed, 
to grasp the general situation, and then to 
form his own judgment as to whether he shall 
hold or sell at current prices. Each man’s 
conditions, known only to himself, make him 
the final arbiter of what is best for him to do 
under the circumstances by which he is sur- 
rounded. 

But to arrive at such decision in his own 
2ase, it behooves each individual to learn all 
he can about the conditions outside of his im- 
mediate surroundings that govern the past, 


Put itto the 





buy or 
You know best about your own farm, 


present and future of what he has to 
sell. 
your own family, your 
tion, your own strength and weakness. Out- 
side of this environment in which you are 
supreme, is a state, a nation, a world, seeti. 
ing with natural and artificial conditi: 
that force values up and down in ways t} 
are beyond mortal ken. Yet much of the o1 
side forces can be measured and judged 
one who will intelligentiy follow the exhibi 
in this issue, and in past and future number 
of American Agriculturist. The farmer who 
will do this will know as much abont ¢ 
situation as does the boldest bull or bear, or 
the ablest merchant in America or Europe 

To supply this knowledge, which is beyond 
price, is one of the missions of American Agri- 
culturist. gut it is not our province to usurp 
the place of individual judgment, which 
the only competent master of individual con- 


own financial condi- 


ditions. We put the whole case betore you, 
you must decide it for yourself. 

We know of no other journal that has the 
means for any attempt at the world-wide 


organization thatenables American Agricuitur- 


ist to serve its subscribers so well. But we 


observe that some alleged agricultural papers 
that really know the least, speak most posi- 


tively. ‘‘A little learning is a dangerous 
thing.’’ There are quacks and frauds in 


every profession. Agricultural 


is no exception. 


journalism 


i 

Crime in our rural towns is so 
when 1t does ovcur the city press make the 
most of it. If one were to judge from the 
dailies’ comment on the occasional murder 
trial in rural counties, the concentrated es- 
sence of crime is to be found on the plains 
and in the valleys, while tiie city population is 
pure as the driven snow! But the drinking hole 
and ‘‘bumming piace’’ that is allowed in so 


rare that 


many villages is certainly as capable in 
breeding criminals as similar dens in cities. 
A few idle men, naturally shiftless, prone to 


drink, congregating where liguor and nasty 
talk are the only means of occupying their 
time, soon form a hotbed of iniquity that eas- 
ily contaminates. Unless such places are clean- 
ed out, the moral character of the community 
suffers, youth of both sexes are injured by the 
example, if not ruined, and murder or name- 
less crimes against ‘‘the human form divin: 
are apt to be the harvest. In the city, 
sort of thing is spread among so many people 
from so many saloons and houses of infamy 
that the resulting crime does not shock the 
public mind so much as the rarer events of 
this class among our rural people. A moral 
awakening is needed that will purge both 
city and country of these dens of iniquity. 
But above all, our children must be brought 
up to do right and to shun evil, however glit- 
tering and enticiug the dress in which temp- 
tation masguerades. A righteous character 
is the best protection of individual or 
munity. ’ 


this 


colle 





Paris Green Too Strong.—I would say to 
Charles Severson and others, that probably 
the trouble with their using paris green for 
tomatoes is due to the solution being too 
strong. If you will mix one heaping tea- 
spoonful of paris green with a peck of plaster 
and put it on while the plants are wet with 
dew, the bugs will be killed and the plants 
will not be injured. I have useda mixture of 
this strength on young piants inthe beds, and 
also on plants in the fields, with complete suc- 
cess. It will pay to use plasteron tomatoes, 
either with or without the paris green.—[P. 
H. Hartwell, New Jersey. 





Ass’n 
Canm- 


The American Cranberry Growers’ 
will meet in 28th annual convention at 
den, N J, next Tuesday, Aug 31. This prom- 
ises to prove an especially interesting meet- 
ing. Secretary Ryder will make known to 
the members the gist of such crop advices as 
are being sentin by different growers. Inter- 
esting papers will be read, followed by dis- 
cussions. Among the snbjects are 
ties of reducing the cost of harvesting, treat- 
ment of fruit after received from pickers, 
etc. Prof John B. Smith of the N J exp 
sta, will present the latest developments in 
the study of insect enemies. 


possibili- 














THE SITUATION IN EUROPE. 


A Shortage of 20 per cent in Wheat, 
Above 20 per cent in Rye and Over 
25 per cent in Potatoes. 








The food crop situation abroad is indeed 
grave. Commercial estimates of Europe’s (in- 
cluding England’s) needs of wheat imports 
range all the way from 300 to 400 million 
bushels. Inquiries conducted for a month 
past by American Agriculturist indicate that 
the higher estimate is the nore conservative. 
Europe’s wheat crops for 1895-4-3 averaged 
about 1500 million bushels. In the famine 
year of 1891, Europe’s wheat product was 
only 1200 millions. The impression is gain- 
ing ground that Europe’s wheat crop this 
year is even less than in 1891. If so, she must 
not only import her usual supply of wheat, 
but 300 million bushels more on top of that. 

But this is not the worst of it. Europe usu- 
ally produces as much rye as she does wheat. 
It is the bread grain of the masses. The rye 
crop of the principal European countries 
(Russia, Germany, France, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Italy, the low countries and Swe- 
den) has averaged about 1300 million bushels 
annually for 1896-5-4-3. This season, accord- 
ing to American Agriculturist’s carefully com- 
piled reports and inquiries through reliable 
correspondents in the countries of principal 
production, the rye crop of these countries 
cannot much exceed 875 million bushels. 
Here is a shortage of 325 million bushels of 
rye. Europe’s shortage in rye is even more 
serious than her wheat deficit. The two crops 
together are apparently over 600 million bush- 
els less than the normal. 

Quite as bad is the potato prospect. Europe 
produces in ordinary seasons twice as many 
bushels of potatoes as of wheat. Her potato 
crop is about equal to her rye and wheat crops 
together. The normal potato crop in the 
countries above enumerated is 2850 million 
bushels. Due allowance for the fears and ex- 
aggerations even of our well informed Euro- 
pean representatives, still leads American 
Agriculturist to the ccnclusion that only about 
1850 million bushels of potatoes will be har- 
vested in these countries this year. Without 
regard to the United Kingdom or other 
Europe, there is a shortage of some 1000 mil- 
lion bushels of potatoes. 

EUROPEAN SHORTAGE COMPARED WITH AVERAGE. 





Wheat, 300,000,000 bushels. 
tye, 325,000,000 bushels. 
Potatoes, 1,000,000,000, bushels. 

Total, 1,625,000,000 bushels. 


Tables giving these facts by countries will 
appear in detail in our next edition. 

AMERICA MUST MAKE UP THIS DEFICIENCY. 

No part of the world apparently has any 
considerable surplus of cereals except the 
United States and Canada. The potato crop 
in these countries is about 25 per cent Jess 
than last year, and may be still smaller. The 
United States has no potatoes for export. But 
if prices go high enough, the United States 
can spare 240 million bushels of wheat, 300 
million bushels of corn, 100 million bushels 
of oats and 10 million bushels of rye, total say 
650 million bushels. 

This will about offsetEurope’s needs of wheat 
and rye, but where is she to find a substitute 
for her enormous shortage in potatoes? In the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1892, following 
Europe’s short crops of 1891, the foreigner 
bought from the United States flour and 
wheat amounting to 225 million bushels at an 
average export price considerable above $1 per 
bushel; of corn, 177 million bushels at an av- 
erage value of over 55c per bushel; of rye, 
more than 12,000,000 bushels at an average of 
9c per bushel. 

Why must not the foreigner expect to pay 
around these prices to-day? Beerbohm must 
have had an inkling of Europe’s shortage in 
rye and potatoes when he frantically cabled 
over from Liverpool last Friday that England 
would be compelled to pay $2 for wheat be- 
fore the next crop comes in. But new wheat 
from the southern hemisphere will be on the 
market in January, the European situation 


as a whole is certainly no worse than in 1891- 
2, there will be large underconsumption. 
these factors must be kept in mind. 


All 
Don’t 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


get excited. To refuse a good fair price, is to 
assume speculators’ risks. Moreover, Russia 
has not yet prohibited the exportation of rye 
as she did about this time-in 1891. 

EUROPE’S "POTATO CROP 
this year compared with her full average crop 
in ’9% and ’93, and her short crop in the 
‘‘famine’’ year of 1891, as gathered by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s representatives and corres- 
pondents in those countries: 

[In Millions of Bushels]. 


1897 1896 1893 1891 
Russia, 367 538 556 280 
Sweden, 53 62 61 51 
Denmark, 16 20 21 14 
Germany, 849 1,180 1,270 730 
Holland, 46 51 54 m44 
Beligum, 110 159 162 98 
France, 428 445 466 440 
Italy, 25 30 32 28 
Austria," 263 348 328 244 
Roumania, 2 3 3 2 

Totals, 1,859 2,836 2,899 1,93 


EUROPE’S RYE CROP 
this year compared with her fair yield of rye 
last year, her tull average rye product in 1894, 
and her shortage in 1891, compiled {from cowm- 
prehensive returns furnished by American 
Agriculturist’s foreign correspondents: 


[In Millions of Bushels]. 


1897 1896 1894 1891 

Russia, 510 671 840 483 
Sweden, 20 23 18 22 
Denmark, 17 19 16 18 
Germany, 174 244 260 188 
Holland, 9 il 10 8 
Belgium,} 14 29 19 15 
France, 62 80 85 59 
Italy, 3 4 4 4 
Austria, 59 118 129 68 
Roumania, 8 12 6 4 
Bulgaria, etc, 3 5 6 4 
Totals, 879 1,216 1,393 873 


——E—EEE 

The Ohio Onion Crop—No important change 
can be noted in the situation in this part of 
the state with the crop coming on satisfactori- 
ly. So far as we know this is generally true 
in northern Ohio, and on the whole we think 
the crop is doing well.—[Wean, Horr, Warner 
& Co, Lorain Co, O. 
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The Present Boom in Stocks. 





The stock maiket is not inaptly termed a 
barometer of trade conditions, and nowhere 
else are potent influences affecting the busi- 


ness of the country more quickly noted. This 
is as true in times of trade depression 
and apprehension as in periods of recov- 


ery. Early in 1893, the beginning of the 
four years’ depression, the market for rail- 
road and industrial securities showed a 
hesitancy and downward tendency before the 
world at large had fully awakened to the true 
conditions. On the other hand, the stock 
exchanges of New York, Boston, Chicago and 
elsewhere were among the first institutions 
this year to indicate a return to prosperity. 

As is often the case, there are reasons for 
belief that the sharp advances during the past 
few months have been in many instances 
more rapid than warranted by the facts; that 
speculators are more than willing to anticipate 
the return of general agricultural and in- 
dustrial health and activity, perhaps pushing 
up prices so rapidly that severe. reactions 
may come. Among the more recent influences 
which have stimulated the boom in the stock 
marketis the generally good crop outlook, 
coupled with the belief that farm products 
will be required in enormous quantities for 
both domestic and foreign consumption. In 
view of increased earnings, railway securities 
have advanced sharply, and in view of increas- 
ed consumption of raw material and produc- 
tion of finished goods, manufacturing and in- 
dustrial stocks and bonds have shared in the 
general upturn. While positive manipulation 
is always to be looked for in the stock mar- 
ket, the sharp advances this summer reflect 
the generally better tone in the _ business 
situation, nor will this effect be annulled by 
any spasmodic reactions. 

The following table, prepared from figures 
compiled by the Wall Street Journal and Brad- 
street’s, makes it possible to compare at a 
glance the boom period of 1879-’81 with that 
of the present. It will be noted that the rail- 
way securities this year have not yet scored 
as big an advance as was the case in the ear- 
lier period, although that extended over a 
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HESE brands of White Lead 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 

a (see list) are not made by 

ANOEOR Pittsburgh. 

soxerare } emt any patent or quick process, but 

ATLANTIC eee ; 

BRADLEY by the « old Dutch” process of 

BROOKLYN New Yoek. 7 

—_ slow corrosion. They are the 

soem best; are the standard, and have 

praia been for years. Protect your in- 

sz sna *™™ | terests by making sure the brand 

BOUTHERN . e 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 1S right. 

MOREE y anrgge By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 

ra te REE oF coset hace jp realy obained. “Pamphlet fiving 

CORNELL Buffalo. also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 

KENTUCKY various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 
Louisville. intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 











The STUDEBAKER the Lightest Running and Most Durable Wagon Made 





The Lumber used is 
seasoned under cover 
by the slow process of 
time, consequently the 
full strength is pre- 
served. 

If no agent in your 
town, write us direct. 
Write us, mentioning 
this paper, and we will 
send you FREE a copy 
of our Old Shop exquis- 
itely reproduced. 


STUDEBAKER BROS MFC. CO., South Bend, (nd. 








Made by practical and skilled 
mechanics. Thoroughly tested 
in every climate the world over. 


Is Yours a Studebaker ? 


SAVE 


Your team, 
tepair bill, 
Time, Money. 


If not 
why not 
get one and 
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greater length of time than the present bull 

movement. 
THE COURSE 
-—Boom of 1879-81—, 


OF SECURITY VALUES. 
--Gain past 12 months-, 


Lowest Highest Ad- Lowest Angnst Ad- 
1879 1ssi vance Aug8,’% 1897 vance 
NYC, 112 155 43 8l 108 44 
L 8, 67 136 69 135 173 38 
St P, Ret 124 90 60 92 32 
NW, 50 136 86 87 121 34 
R I, 119 149 30 49 86 37 
CB&Q, Ul 183 72 54 98 44 
D& H, 38 115 77 116 121 4 
U P, 58 130 72 4 10 6 
L& N, 37 lil 74 38 60 22 
we, 89 138 49 73 93 20 
Man, 42 60 18 7 107 30 
—EEE——E 


Seed Inspection by the state experiment sta- 
tion is required by a new law in Maine. It 
provides that agricultural seeds in lots of one 
pound or more shall be accompanied bya 
guarantee of percentage of purity and freedom 
from foreign matter, under penalty of $100 for 
first offense and $200 for each subsequent of- 
fense. Dealers may base their guarantees 
upon tests conducted by themselves or their 
agents, or by the station, provided that such 
tests are made under such conditions as the 
director may prescribe. In Bulletin 36 
the Maine station gives forms for such inspec- 
tion, the charge being $1 per sample and 25c 
additional for each kind of seed said to be in 
mixtures. Seeds will be tested for purity for 
any resident of the state at these rates. The 
effect of this Jaw will be watched with inter- 
est. Its object is not only to obtain seed of 
good germinating power, true to name, but 
also to prevent the introduction of pernicious 
weeds. Some grass seed from northern New 
York introduced the King Devil weed into 
Maine last year—a dangerous pest that has 
already become firmly established in Gardiner, 
Farmingdale and Winslow. The station 
adopts the standards of purity of the U S de- 
partment of agriculture. 





The Price of Rye, we still think, shonld 
heavily advance. Europe took nearly half of 
our Y1 crop at prices within 5 to 10¢ per bu 
of the value of wheat. Now rye is only about 
half the price of wheat. There would seem to 
be no haste in selling this crop. We hope to 
print further important fa:ts about it soon. 
tye exports continue on a large scale, having 
been nearly 700,000 bu in July, ornearly three 
times as much as in July ‘9%; exports for 
seven months to Aug 1 were 4,900,000 bn, or 
four times as rich as in like period last year. 
Export values this July were 42c per bu 
against 45c in July ’96, and 43c for the past 
seven months, against 95c in the fiscal year 
1892. Receipts at western points are com- 
paratively liberal, and this aids to maintain 
low values. 





Protecting Tomatoes from Frost.— By exercis- 
ing a little extra care, the season for ripe to- 
matoes may be prolonged for two or three 
weeks beyond the usual period. As soon as 
there are indications of frost, cover the toma- 
toes in the evening with some kind of canvass 
or old blanket. Between the rows of toma- 
toes drive sticks about four feet apart and 
pail strips of boards on the top at the 
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COVER FOR TOMATO VINES. 


hight of the tomato vines. Place the covers 
over these, letting the edges extend to the 
ground, where they must be fastened so that 
the wind will not blow them off. Leave no 
opening or the frost will get in. I prefer a 
heavy cover made of blankets, as this will 


often protect the vines when light canvass 
will fail. It the work is carefully done the 
tomatoes will stand a great deal of cold 
weather.—/{ Lewis O’Fallow, Minn 


Flour Manufacturers Want Reciprocity— 
This has been the text of many deliberations 
in their conventions in recent years, contend- 
ing that our exports could be materially in- 
creased under such conditions. During the 
past year we shipped abroad scant 14,500,000 
96) 


bbls wheat flour (a shade more than in 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


representing 65,250,000 bu wheat on the com- 
mercial estimate of 44 bu to the barrel of flour. 
Add to this last year’s exports of wheat, 
78,900,000 bu,and we have a total of 144,150,000 





bu. Exports of wheat and flour in ’9 were 
125,380,000 bu. 

Continued Firmness in Hides is the rule and 
prices are now 30@50 % higher than the low 


point a year ago this month. Then beavy 
cows were quotable at Chicago at 5c per Ib, 
against 8}@8}c now. Packers are inclined to 
sell at top figures. The placing of an import 
duty on foreign hides is exerting some influ- 
ence on the market. 





The Onion Blight has got in its work in this 
vicinity and good judges estimate not over 60 
% of a fullcrop. Commission men are in the 
field, but no one wants to market at present 
prices. Some are selling in a small way to 
local markets at 80c per bu.—[B. M. Warner, 
Hamphsire Co, Mass. 





Fair Notes. 


Showing Cut Flowers at Fairs.—The cuts 
shown herewith give a hint as to a practical 
method of showing cut flowers at fairs, its 











FIG 1. FRONT VIEW OF FLOWER STAND. 
special feature being the possibility of keep- 
ing the flowers in water, and still having 
them where they can be most readily seen. 
A frame of laths is covered with stout white 
paper— heavy 
—_ drawing paper 

: being suitable for 
this purpose. 
Oval openings 
are made, as seen 
in Fig 1, through 
which the stems 
of the cut flowers 
‘an be passed 
into the little flat 
tin broma, or 
cocea, cans that 
are gined to the 
back of the paper 
just below - each 
opening, as shown in Fig 2. These cans are 
water-tight. At the front, below each open- 
ing, can be written or printed the name ofthe 
tlowers above, with any information that may 
be desired. Sucha frame will do duty for 
many years, for on each new occasion for its 
use a sheet of thin white or neutral-tinted 
paper can be pasted over the face and open- 
ings cut in it. 





FI@ 2. 


REAR VIEW 





The work on the Illinois state fair grounds 
at Springfield is progressing quite rapidly 
and all the new buildings will be ready for 
occupation by the time the fair is held, Sept 
27 to Oct 2. Not only will there be several 
new buildings erected, but additions will be 
made to stock barns and stalls and and the 
drives and walks improved. Last year,owing 
to poor footpaths, rain cansed much discom- 
fort, but for the fair of 1897 all the main drives 
will have been macadamized and the foot- 
paths graveled. Secretary Garrard reports a 
large interest and many applications for 
space and stalls. The preminms offered and 
the live stock catalogue following substantial- 
ly the classification used at the world’s fair 
are received with satisfaction by breeders. 

sninctiaigipalainacimnenss 

Recovering Wages.—A laborer accepts em- 
ployment from a farmer with no agreement as 
to his wages. He can sue for the reasonable 
value of the services and recover what the 
court decides that value to be, considering the 
current rate for similar service at the time 
and place of performance. 








OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


Present Prospects and Past Crops. 





{In American bales of 180 Ibs net.] 


—- Pacific New York Total AV exp’t 
0 * coast state US value ib 
1897 @ 135,000 & 65,000 200,000 ? 
1896 100,000 75,000 175,000 ll.4e 
1895 182,000 110,000 292,000 8 
1894 180,000 140,000 320,000 10.7 
1893 143,000 125,000 268,000 22.0 
1892 105,000 118,000 223,000 23.7 
1891 94,000 114,000 208,000 19 
1890 92,000 100,000 192,000 26.6 


* a These figures based on reports dated Aug 15; t¢ 
ams later indicate that with fair weather and advan 
prices the pick may be much larger. 6 Indications up to 

Aug 24. 


U 8 FOREIGN TRADE, SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION, 





Crop Exports Netsupply Imports Total Cons’ption 
of domestic domestic foreign supply 1b bbl be 
1896 63,479 112,000 16,766 129.000 177,000 
1885 93,000 199 000 15,000 214,000 184.000 
1894 97,000 223,000 17,000 240,000 184,000 
1893 97,000 171,000 5,000 176,000 171,000 
1892 63,000 170,000 15,000 175,000 178,000 
1891 70,000 138,000 13,000 151,000 164,000 
1890 49,000 143,000 21,000 164,000 157,000 
THE HOP TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
{In bales of 180 lbs net.] 
Cal Net im- English Total 
year Exports Imports ports erop supply 
1896 535 128,825 122,291 257,301 379,592 
1895 213 135,147 126,934 344,338 4 
1894 13,004 117,724 104,720 396,231 
1893 11,635 127,182 115,547 258,189 
1892 6,641 116,729 110,088 257,139 
1891 6,036 121,520 115,484 271,911 
7,778 117,030 109,252 176,711 
Av 90-5 = 8,885 122,555 113, S71 284,087 
THE COURSE OF HOP PRICES. 
Export prices for three past years of deneemten com. 
pared with the good prices paid for the 1893 crop. Also 


the range of prices for No 1 state hops on the New York 
city market each month of 1896-7. Quotations in cents 
per pound. 

New York market 


Years to ae export value Prices ’96-7 
June 30 5-6 94-5 93-4 _— Low 
July ‘s ry 13.9 20.7 7 
Aug 6.3 9.1 13.5 23.2 12 2 10 
Sept 7.7 8.9 11.5 25.2 13 10 
Oct 8.6 88 - 9.0 21.2 10 9 
Nov 10.9 9.8 11.6 23.0 ll 1034 
Dec 14.3 9.4 11.2 22.4 16 14 
1897 

Jan 12.5 8.6 10.4 22.4 15 14 
Feb 12.7 8.5 10.5 21.3 14 14 
Mar 107 7.8 10.8 21.2 13 12% 
Apr 11.2 7.5 8.8 19.0 1144 

May 10.6 8&1 96 18.6 101g 10 
June 9.3 7.2 7.3 16.5 10 9 


These figures certainly show that the 
Ss 
Nervous, Tired 
Best Nerve Tonic and Appetizer. 
“T have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for nervousness and tired feeling, and it has 
given me more relief than any other medi- 
cine. That tired feeling has wholly disap- 
peared and my nerves are stronger. I give 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for a building up medi- 
cine to my children.” Mrs. W. E. Wess, 
15 Faxon Ave., Quincy, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all | druggists, $1; six for $5. Get Hood’s. 
Hood’s “Pills cure Sick Headache. 25c. 


PBIB CEMENT | ROOFING 


jally suitable tor Farm Uses. Flexi- 
ble, light weight, 
low priced, laste 
a lifetime, and is 
better and cheap- 
er than shingles, 
tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily put it 
on with a knife, 
sawand hammer. 
Fire, rain and wind preef. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for free descriptive catalogue, samples & prices. 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO., 
25 Wayne Avenue, - - Lockland, Ohio. 


sup- 
































Improved ___osem 
U. S. Separators 


For the Dairy and Creamery. 


To be run by Hand, by Belt, or by Steam- 
‘urbine. Sizes to suit all. 
We have Everything for Dairy and 
Yreamery. Circulars Free. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 


Sz OP BUGGY FOR $28.95, 





Also $100.00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
$39.90. You don’tpay for them until 
after pasate ed. Everything in Buggies, 
Carriag Harness and Saddles in our 
FREE ¥. VEHICLE CA ee On moe for ite 
Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO. cago, Til. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly aot pe» Sr 


























ply of old hops is the lowest in several 
years. Of course we have no means of ac- 
curately judging the consumption of hops, 
and in the absence of such means have arbi- 


trarily assumed that on the average, one 
pound of hops is used per barrel of beer. On 
this basis, our statistics indicate that a year 


ago, the surplus of old hops in the United 
States was about 86,000 bales as against 38,000 
to-day. Ifthe actual truth of consumption 
were known, however, it would probably ap- 
pear that both estimates were over-large, and 
it is a question whether the old bops in the 
United States now exceed 15,000 bales. 
Whatever the amount, it is evidently extreme- 
ly small. The American market is therefore 
practically relieved of the stock of old hops 
that has hung so heavily upon it during the 
past two years. Further evidence of this is 
found in the fact that net exports from the 
United States for the six months ended June 
30, ’97, are not half as much as in like period 
last year. And though they knew duties 
were to be advanced, brewers were not able 
tu import any extra quantity this spring. 
English stocks must also be in much the same 
condition, for she too has imported only half 
as many hops past half year as usual. Here 
are the statistics for six months’ foreign trade, 
Jan 1 to July 1 for three years back, both ex- 
pressed in bales of 180 Jbs net: 





—-——-Great Britain—-—_.. ~——-United States, 
Exports Imports Netimp Exports Imports Net exp 
1897 3,497 35,206 31,709 21,554 8,126 f 
1886 = 3,016 62.404 59,388 42,237 8,507 
1895 ©. 3,450 65,770 62,324 48,881 6,157 
THE NEW CROP IN NEW YORK STATE. 
Acreage is not as largely reduced as Jast¢ 
year but the decrease in area will probably 


amount to something under 20%. The harvest 
will be later than usual as heavy rains during 
July and August seriously delayed the growth 
of the vines and at the same time caused 
short arms, and in some cases stunted growth. 
Another unusual pest this year was that of 
the hop aphis, which appeared during the lat- 
ter part of June and continued its work until 
well into August. This was apparently the 
same species which worked havoc with hops 
in 1888, and again in 1892. Its ravages this 
year were not as extensive as during its pre- 
vious appearances, covering only over local 
areas. Spraying was by no means general, 
but the rains washed off great numbers of 
the pests and the vines made a brave fight 
without the aid of the growers. At present 
no lice are reported in New York state and 
only in Madison and Otsego counties is red 
rust complained of. Montgomery Co has ex- 
perienced some damage from blight but prob- 


ably not extensive. These conditions have 
combined to make a smaller yield per acre 
than usual. Growers throughout the state 


are contident that prices will be higher and a 
Chenango Co correspondent counts on 15@20c 
later in the season. This feeling makes them 
conservative and the general inclination 
seems to be to hold hops for future develop- 
ments. In some cases the growers are in 
need of money and are contracting their 
crops in order to get the advance payments. 
Contracts are variously made at 8@10c, but 
are few and not increasing to any extent. 


HOP AREA AND PROSPECTIVE YIELD IN NEW YORK 











Vield in 
Usual 1896 1897 1897 bales * 
Counties acreage acres reduc acres pa Total 
Chenango, 700 210 30 175 214 437 
Franklin, 2,800 1,860 — 1,860 3 5,580 
Herkimer, 400 300 10 270 3 810 
Lewis, 800 450 25 340 3 1,020 
Madison, 7,000 4,660 10 4,200 31, 14,700 
Montgomery, 1,200 800 10 720 2% 1,800 
Ontario, 1,200 840 30 600 3 1,800 
Oswego, 300 200 20 200 3 780 
Oneida, 6,000 3,000 25 2,250 3% 7,875 
Otsego, 7,500 5,000 20 4,000 3 12,000 
Onondaga, 350 200 25 150 3 450 
Schoharie, 5,500 3,850 10 3,465 3% 12,127 
Others, 1,650 830 10 745 24% 1,861 
Total, 35,000 22,190 18.7 19,735 61,240 
*One bale equals 180 1bs‘net. 
The Hop Movement and Market. 
THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New Yorx, Aug 24.—The market is largely 
a nominal one, holders maintaining an atti- 


tude of expectancy and 
cently. 


prices much as re- 


QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
Aug 18 Aug2l Aug 24 
N Y state crop ’96, choice, 9@91¢ 9@914 9@10 
" - “ * prime, 744@8%, 7354@814 73483, 
j ° “ « “low tomed, 5@7 + fl R. 70 
-acific crop, ’%, choice, l0@114g l0@11% 0@114g 
Z) we * prime, sens ome K@9I,. 
= “ low to med, 6@8 6@8 6@8 
Old olds, 3@6 3@6 3@6 
German, ete, ’96 crop, 18@24 18@24 18@24 


Seward Shaffer of Cobieskill, N Y, shipped 
15 bales hops last week. 





HOPS---TOBACCO 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


The’ Ripening Tobacco. 


The shortage in tobacco, especially heavy 
shipping, bright leaf manufacturing and ex- 
port varieties, is merely a question of 
amount. The low prices of the past two years 
and tobacco worms, caused a considerably re- 
duced acreagé to be set this spring. While the 
quality in most sections is promising, the 
yield per acre wil! be only moderate. It is 
too early to speak definitely of the total pro- 
duction, but the outlook for prices is decided- 
ly encouraging. 

In the cigar leaf sections, Wiconsin crops 
have been injured by drouth and hail, but 
N Y and Pa are housing a crop fine in 
quality and quantity. The celebrated N E 
crup is very uneven owing to extraordinary 
rainfall, and needs much warm weather to 
perfect it. At best it cannot be over two- 
thirds of last year’s crop. <All the cigar leaf 
regions need more good weather, and every 
day that is wet and cool by so much curtals 
yield and quality. 

New YorK—The crop in the Chemung val- 
ley is one of the best in years. A Big Flats 
grower says the 800ain that town is excep- 
tionally fine. Belcher Brothers of Bingham- 
tou have bought 70a at 10c in the bundle, 
which they are spraying tu resemble Sumatra. 


Harvest is well along and will be finished 
next week. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Harvesting has continued 


well under way the past week and the crop is 
most satisfactory to growers. One of the 
most wonderful crops ever raised in Pa is a 
2a piece at Lancaster City. It was raised on 
the old stock yards site which had not been 


cultivated for 30 yrs. Some leaves were 38 
to 48 in long and 22 to 26 in broad. 
Oxnto—Cutting is well along among the 


earliest set crops of MedinaCo. Several crops 
are being spotted to resemble Sumatra.—In 
the Miami valley the fields of Zimmer Spanish 
are beautiful to behold, being of extra fine 
growth and development. Broad and seed 
leaf are a little late but coming on fairly wel). 
In the southern part of the state, tobacco 
generally looked thrifty before the harvest. 
Cutting began Aug 5to10 and the harvest is 
now well along. In some sections the results 
of storms, winds and rain are evident by poor 
leaves or plants. Over the middle sections of 
the state, tobacco was in prime condition as 
being cut. 

TENNESSEE—Not over 60 % of an average 
crop will be made in the Clarksville district. 
Some of the tobacco looks well but much of it 
is untopped, which cannot possibly, with a 
most favurable season, make a goud yield. 
The forward tobacco will be of a much better 
quality than for many years. Leaves are wid- 
ening and thickening and the weather has beeu 
very propitious for developing a first-class 
article. Itis said that in that portion of the 
Clarksville district which is in Todd Co, Ky, 
the horn worms are very injurious. Last year 
they ate up almost the entire crops in the 
neighborhood of Pembroke, Ky. Tobacco 
tlies are as thick as grasshoppers in summer 
and planters will not expend as much money 
as they did last yearin trying to save their 
crops from the ravages of these pests as with 
all their efforts they lost their crops last 
year. The high price of wheat has greatly 
encouraged farmers everywhere in the south 
and the high prices which will be paid {for to- 
bacco will elevate them higher financially 
than they have been for many years. Ordi- 
nary shipping leaf free from damage most 
likely will sell for $8 to 10 p 100 lbs round 
this fall aud winter. 

Krentucky—In Logan Co, only 65 % of an 
average tobacco crop was planted, and two- 
thirds of this is late. The stand is poor and 
the crop generally unpromising. In Critten- 
den Co, tobacco is the poorest in 12 yrs. 
What little was planted is very poor in 
quality; not above 25 % in acreage and not 
over 50 % in quality. 


Experiments were made onasmall scale 
last year to spot tobacco while in the field so 
that when cured it will resemble Sumatra. 
This year experiments are to be carried on 
more extensively, several crops having been 
bought to be treated. A patent has been ap- 
plied for to cover the process. 











The best Horse-power, 
Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, 
Rye-thresher, Land-rol- 
ler, Dog-power, Steam- 
engine, Clover-huller, 
Saw-machine (circular & 
drag), Sweep-power, 
0 Round-silo, es 

Ceo. D. Harder, Manufacturer, Cobleskill, N.Y 
B@ Please tell what you wish to purchase. 
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MANUFAC TURED BY 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
: ITHACA, N.Y. 
MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
'@§ DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


7 SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
ADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHACA,N.Y3 





DRINK PURE WATER 


By using the Bucket Pump and Water 
Purifier on Wells and Cisterns. 
Will Purify a Foul Well or Cistern in 
Ten Days’ use, or Money Refunded. 

Draws ten gallons of water per minute, 
No tubing to rust, burst, or wear. ill not 
rust; Chain and buckets made of galvanized 
steel. Can be setupin fifteen minutes. No 
attachments below the platform. Will not 
freeze; buckets having hole in bottom drain 
themselves. Makes bad water good, and 
good water better. Prevents Scarlet, Ty- 
phoid and Malaria Fevers. [Illus 
catalogue and valuable seating on_ pure 
water sent free. Address, Bucket Pump 
Co., 1405 Plum 8&t., Cincinnati, 0. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Pure water delivered by muddy 
water as power. 
Brook water used to pump spring water. 


Purifies by Aeration. 













—e—, Absolute Guarantee. 

~ 7 Your Money Back if 
You Want It. 

Send Your Conditions. 


POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty Street, New York 


TOBACCO LEAF: 


Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and 
Manufacture. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK 


On the Most Approved Methods in Growing, Har- 
vesting, Curing, Packing and Selling To- 
bacco, With an Account of the Opera- 
tions in Every Department of 
Tobacco Manufacture. 





—BY— 


J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK 


Assisted by Experts in Field, Barn, Factory and 
Laboratory. 

Over 500 pages with 150 original, handsome and 
yractical illustrations embellish this volume. New 
York, Orange Judd Company, 1897: Price $2.00, postpaid 
to any part of the world. 


The contents of this book are based on actual experi- 
ence in field, caring barn, packing house, factory and lab- 
oratory. It is the only work of the kind in existence, 
and is destined to be the standard practical and scien- 
tific authority on the whole subject of tobacco gfor many 
years. 

Profusely illustrated.—Almost every chapter contains 
many pictures from photographs taken specially for this 
work at North, South, East and West, making plain 
every process in field, barn and factory—mostly elegant 
and artistic half-tones. 

In four great parts, each a volume in itself. 


PART I.—Essentials in Tobacco Culture. 
Chapter I, origin and spread of tobacco culture and 
use, pp. 1 to 15, 10 illustrations. Chapter II, status 
of the tobacco industry, pp. 16 to 26. Chapter 
Ill, varieties, pp. 27. to 45, plates 13. Chapter IV, 
types of leaf required for home and foreign trade, 
pp. 46 to 78. Chapter V, science in its application 
to tobacco, pp. 79 to 104. Chapter VI, ianures 
and fertilizers, pp. 105 to 149. Chapter VII, the 
seed bed —raising seed, pp. 150 to 168, 13 illus, 
Chapter VIII, transplanting, pp. 169 to 178, 6 illus. 
Chapter IX, tobacco barns, pp. 179 to 207. 30 illus. 
Chapter X, on the curing of tobacco, pp. 208 to 232 
3 illus. Chapter XI, pests of tobacco, 233 to 
20 illus. Chapter XII, marketing tobacco, pp. 
to 287, 12 illus. 

PART II.—Heavy 
ing Tobacco. 

Chapter XIII, heavy shipping or export leaf, pp. 291 
to 332, 3 illus. Chapter XIV, White Burley, pp. 333 
to 351, 5 illus. Chapter XV, yellow tobacco, pp. 
352 to 369, 7 illus. Chapter XVI, Perique tobacco, 
3 illus. 

PART III.—Cigar Leaf Tobaccos. 

Chapter XVII, cigar leaf industry at home and 
abroad, pp. 377 to 390, 2. illus. Chapter XY a 
fertilization of cigar leaf, pp. 391 to 403, 2 illus. 
Chapter XIX, cigar leaf culture, pp. 404 to 432, 7 
illus. Chapter XX, cigar leaf at West and South, 
pp. 433 to 450, 6 illus. z : 

Appendix, Statistics, Etc. To p, 506. 
PART IV.—On the Manufacture of Tobacco, 


12mo. Santocmety, pound in Cloth and Gold. 
r 
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Tobacco and Manufactur- 


ce $2.00. 
Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y., Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago, Il 
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Bethany, Genesee Co, Aug 24—Weather ‘cool 
and tine with occasional showers. Corn is 
looking fine although backward and the _ po- 
tato crop will be light, especially the early 
varieties which are scarce. Very few apples. 
A fair crop of Bartlett pears which will be 
of excellent quality. The wheat which was 
thought to be ruined for willing purposes is 
found to be better than at first supposed, al- 
though some pieces were badly grown. The 
large berry crop, with the exception of black- 
berries, is all gone. 

Caton, Steuben Co, Aug 24---Haying 1s com- 
with crop good. However, mnch was 
by rain. Oats harvested in good 
condition. Many have threshed with a yield 
of from 40 to 50 bu per acre. Straw averaging 
good length. Potatoes have large vines but 
few tubers. New potatoes are selling at 80c 
to $1 per bu. Apples are below an average 
crop. Buckwheat is of excellent growth and 
filling tinely. Corn a good growth but now at 
a standstill on account of cool weather. But- 
ter advancing in price. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, Aug 24—Pastures 
are tine with much white clover. Hill past- 
ures, where the soil is thin, never looked fin- 
er. Some of the best farms in this vicinity, 
situated on rather low land, especially those 
of Lyman Wright, S. E. Brayton and Pat- 
rick Sullivan suffer from the extreme wet. 
Buckwheat looks well. Potatoes are the near- 
est to a failure they have been in many years, 
especially early ones. New pvutatoes are sell- 
ing at Glens Fails, at 30c per pk. But- 
ter stili remains low. Cheese retails for 9c 
per lb. Some have threshed oats and are hap- 
pily disappointed with the yield. Fruit not 
plenty in this locality. Samuel Wing’s barn 
was struck by lightning and burned with his 
entire oat crop the 16th. The Washington 
country agricultural society is pianning for 
the best fair Sept 7-10 that it has ever had. A 
feature in the premium list is a year’s subscrip- 
tion to American Agriculturist for the man 
who makes the largest number of entries and 
ex iibits and also to the woman who does the 
same and to the woman who exhibits the best 
hand-painted china. 


Halcott Center, Greene Co, Aug 24—Farm- 
ers are through with haying and barns are 
generally well filled. Fruit and vegetables 
are late. There is a great call for stock of all 
kinds but little for saie. Eggs are selling 
for 22c per doz and chickens for 12 to l4c_ per 
lb. Ducks are plenty and sell slow. 


Hamilton, Madison Co, Aug 24—Parties 
from Walton have been here paying $40 to 50 


pleted 
damaged 


per head for good cows Corn is doing 
well. Rowen is a getting a fine start and 
cows are holding out with milk. Milk at 


the station is 63c per 100 lbs. 


Portville, Cattaraugus Co, Aug 24—Farmers 
have haying completed and are now busily 


engaged harvesting. About one-half of 
the large hay crop was harvested in fine 
shape, while the other half was hurt by 
incessant rains. Oats are a large crop 


and seem to be well filled. Quite cool weath- 
er has prevailed the past few weeks and farm- 
ers say it is excellent buckwheat weather. 
Millet looks very well considering the poor sea- 
son. Corn is in fine condition on the hills, but 
on flat land is very poorand yellow. Potatoes 
ure a very poor crop, tlhe tops having blasted. 
Pears and plums are abundant while apples 
are about half a crop of poor quality. Pastures 
are in tine condition but dairies have fallen 
off nearly one-half. 
Stillwater, Saratoga Co, 
fields of corn look promising. Potatoes will 
be a poor crop. The vines are large but the 
tubers are few. Grape vines are well loaded. 


Sugar Beet Growers Convene—The first con- 
vention of sugar beet growers held in the 
United States was called by the First New 
York beet sugar company at Rome. The com- 
pany has just established a factory there, and 
about 900 farmers are raising beets for it. H. 
S. Bedell of Rome was chairman of the con- 
vention and in a brief address he stated that 
sugar beets would yield, according to lowest 
estimates, a net profit of $15 to 25 per acre. 
The factory was thoroughly inspected by the 
Visitors, and the convention was a great suc- 


cess. 


Aug 23—A few 


NEW JERSEY. 


Baptistown, Hunterdon Co, Ang 23—The 
quarterly meeting of the Hunterdon coun- 
ty board of agriculture was held at 


was called to 
Mathews. A paper 


Locktown, 
order by 


N J, Aug 13, and 
Maj V. R. 
3 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Our game law and farm- 
ers’ rights by W. W. Case and remarks were 
made by Judge Holcomb, John T. Cox, mas- 
ter of the New Jersey state grange, N. 
Rittenhouse, W. W. Conover and others. 
Prof E. B. Voorhees of the experiment sta- 
tion gave an address on Co-operation in the 
purchase of commercial fertilizers, and ques- 
tions were asked by Ju¢ge Hulecomb, E. M. 
Heath, G. Hackenbary and several gentle- 
men present. The farmers of this county are 
becoming very much agitated about the fertili- 
zer question. The peach crop of this county 
will be a large one. Theapple crop is almost 
atailure. Pears are about half a crop. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Killed -During a recent 
lightning struck a tree 
Center county, under 
which eight head of blooded cows, belonging 
to Frank Blair, had taken refuge:from the 
storm. The bolt killed every one of them. 
The animals were insured for $160 in the 
Farmers’ Mutual of -Center county. Plowing 


was read on 





Blooded Cattle 


severe thunder storm 
in Buffalo Run valley, 


for fall seeding throughout the county has 
progressed rapidly and indications now are 


that wheat will be sown earlier this fall than 
for several years. Rot has so effected the 
crop of plums in this vicinity that what gave 
romise of being an extra large yield will 
iardly ripen a third of acrop. Other fruits, 


however, are good. 
Matamoras, Pike Co, 


Aug 21—Owing to 


July there has been 


rainy weather during 
more hay cut during this month than for 
many years. Grass is much better than last 


It has been a fine season for grazing 
Late potatoes are looking 
fine, but early ones did not yield well. 
Grasshoppers seem unusually scarce this sea- 
son. Buckwheat is making a large growth of 
straw. The peach crop is good, although it 
is not avery prominent cropin this county. 
J. M. Aldrich will enlarge his silo this year. 


Smithfield, Fayette Co, Aug 24—Corn and 
pastures are suffering from lack of moisture. 
The ground is so hard that some farmers are 
unable to do fall plowing. Stock cattle are 
scarce and in demand. Some farmers thresh- 
ed from the shock and sold their grain at 50c¢ 
per bu. The agricultural association of this 
county, which went under last year, has re- 
organized and will hold a fair at ov Biontown 
Sept 1-3. Corn crop prospects 64 %. 

Fair Notes—The committee of arrangements 
for the picnic and exhibition of the Central 
Pennsylvania Patrons’ of Hushandry, to be 
held at Grange park, Centerhall, Sept 13-20, 
has completed the program. The list of 
speakers includes the following: State agri- 
cultural department, Dr H. Warren, 
economic zoologist, Dr J. T. Rothrock, fores- 
try commissioner, Dr Leonard Pearson, 
veterinarian; The tariff, as atfects the farmer, 
Hon David Lubinof California; The national 
grange, Col J. H. Brigham, deputy secretary 
of agriculture; the state grange, secretary 
J. T. Ailman, Lecturer W. F. Hill, Ceres 
Mrs Helen Johnson, W. M. Benninger, Hon 
Frank Moore and Hon Gerard C. Brown; 


year. 
all kinds of stock. 


state college, President Dr George W. Ather- 
ton and Dr H. P. Armsby, director of the 
experiment station; public schools, C. L. 


Gramley, county superintendent ; the county 
grange, Master George Dale, Lecturer Col J. 
H. Weaver and Isaac Frain, president of the 
Patrons’ Fire insurance company. In addi- 
tion there will be music, lectures and enter- 
tainments. There are many new applications 
for space for exhibits of every kind of farm 
machinery, while the live stock exhibit will 
be far larger than past years. Numervus ap- 
plications for tents for the week have also 
been received. 

The Blair county agricultural society an- 
nounces a prize list of $1200 for horse racing 
at its annual fair to be held in Holidaysburg 
Sept 14-17. Fifty dollars additional will be 
given to the first horse in a race which beats 
the track record, 2.16}, made by Hal Pointer. 


CANADA, 


Essex Co, Ont—Hay was an 
crop and exceptionally well saved. Owing to 
a wet spell in the spring, which prevented 
corn plaoting for some time, the crop is late, 
but the recent hot weather and showers have 
caused it to grow rapidly and it bids fair 
fora very good crop. Small fruits were a 
heavy crop and a splendid market is opening 
for them in the eastern citiese, especially Mon- 
treal. Apples and pears are light. Grapes 
very fine, but peaches are a complete failure. 


Canadian Co, Ont—Threshing wheat and oats 
being done in all directicns. Hard wheat 





enormous 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS a WORD. 





Realizing that every farmer has, during t the year. some 
thing to sel) or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. io go 
on this page and under this heading in the Americ an 
Agriculturist. at the extremely iow rate of five cents a 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK, 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment. and each initial. or a@ number, Counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany eacn order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we Cannot forward replies seyt 
to this ofhce. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the anove 
rate. but will be charved at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion. to go on anotner page 





All *“Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no jarge dispiay type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Supscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 


that an advertisement 1 this department will provea pay- 
ing Investmeni. 
Adaress 
AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York, 








circular free; write t« 
SMITHS Si0C K 


EED WHEAT—* McKinley; 
yieids 17 kinds: head forwarded | Se stamp. 
AND SEED FARM, Padelfords, N. Y. 





END FOR MY CATALOGUE of fresh Dug Tre 











OO Planting. W. C. BRYANT, Nurseryman, 

York. = 
ERSEYS—St. St. I. ambert and tienaia met tion. Young stock for 
sale. Write what you want. S. E, VIN, Landenbersg, Pa, 





on low or fiat land is not as good as on up- 
land, and on neither is it as good as soft 
wheat. The latter is yielding 30 to 35 bu per 


acre. Tndian corn was injured by hot winds 
and lack of rain. Kattir corn and alfalfa are 
doing well. Peaches excellent and wild plums 


also. No county fair this fall. Farmers are 
not supporting the vounty farmers’ institute 
as they should. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Greenfield, Aug 18—The cold wet July was 
unfavorable for all crops except grass, and 
frequent rains have so retarded haying that 
many acres have been ruined. Corn and to- 
bacco have been injured fully 25 %. Potatoes 
on moist lands are hardly damaged, and _pro- 
mise but a light yield. Rot has appeared. A 
few werm, dry days since Aug 1 have im- 
proved field crops. Prices hold up quite 
well. Good potatoes sel] readily at $1 and 
early apples are nearly the same. Early gar- 
den vegetables sell at fair prices. Cattle and 


sheep are doing well in the pastures, but dogs 


occasionally ruin a flock of the sheep. 


New Ashford, Aug 18—The heaviest crop of 


hay for several years has been cut. Parties 
from Williamstown have cut the hay on A. A. 
Jordan’s farm this year. The apple crop is 
very light, some farmers -having bh: ardly 
enough for their own use. Our old veterans 
attended the Grand Army reunion at Hoosic 
Valley park last week. Butter brings 18 to 25c 
per lb, eggs 20 to 25c per doz, potatoes $1 per 
bu. S. Baker had the misfortune to lose 
one of his fine pair of horses recentiy. 
Southfield, Aug 18—The heavy rains make 


haying very uncertain as lowlands have been 


constantly flooded. The roads are in fair 
order, however. Apples are scarce,as are blue- 
berries. Potatoes are. simall, scarce and 


blighted on damp pieces. Much hay remains 


to be cut. 





CONNECTICUT. 
Barkhamstead, Aug 18—Rain greatly delay- 
ed haymaking, and a large amount of grass 
is yet uncut. The crop is large, but some- 


Corn is several days late,and 
the crop light except on sandy soil. Potatoes 
are rotting badly and the erop will be the 
lightest in years. Apples have dropped badly. 
The few remaining are small and imperfect. 
Rye filled well with animmense growth of 


what damaged. 


straw. It was little damaged by rain. Feed 
iu pastures is holding out well. Berries are 


plenty and of good quality. 


Killingworth, Aug 16—Little 
turnips were put in this year. 
are very badly dam: ged, and 


buckwheat or 


Rye and _ oats 
some tields of 


rye are entirely ruined. Corn is making a 
heavy growth of stalks, but has been injured 


to some extent by high winds. Potato tops 
are dying off apparently from an over-supply 
of water. Present prospects indicate a very 
light yieid. The hay crop is the largest for 
many years. Pears and apples are looking 
well. 
Mansfield, 
meadows which are to 
Rowen looks’ well. 


Aug 17—Haying finished except 
be cut for bedding. 
Roads are rough in 








FARMERS 

















This horse, 
mile in one minute. It is certainly a unique 
will appear at the fair at Cambridge, N Y, 


places. Rye mostiy housed, with straw $9 to 
10 per ton. Potatoes a failure owing to rot. 
Corn gives promise of a good crop. Meal 80c 
per bag. Apples had their turn last year. 
Lambs 5c per lb 1 w, butter 22 to 25c, eggs 
16c. Foxes and skunks have destroyed many 
chickens. There should be a bounty for their 
destruction. 


Salem, Aug 16—There has been a great 


quantity of rain and it has done much damage 
to hay and grain. Much rye sprouted in the 
shock and oats were damaged badly. Corn 
has been making a rapid growth and if there 
is good weather there will be a good crop. 
The blight bas struck many pieces of potatoes 
and the prospect for a crop is not as good as 
it was a few weeks ago. Feed is good in 
pastures and cattle are doing well. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORK. 

A picture of a group of the first ofticers of 
the N Y state grange, taken at the first meet- 
ing, is owned by John O’Donnell of Jamaica, 
N Y. It includes Master G. D. Hinckley of 
Fredonia, Secretary W. A. Armstrong, Treas- 
urer J. G. Winnie, Chairman of Executive 
Committee W. G. Wayne and Executive Com- 
mitteeman John O’Donnell. The only officer 
absent was S. R. Pratt of the executive com- 
mittee. Brother O’Donnell writes the Agri- 
culturist he is the only remaining one of the 
group. 

Farmers and 
their annual picnic in 
ris, Aug 20. The speakers 
Berry of N Y state grange, Ira Jarvis, a promi- 
nent farmer at Hartwick seminary, H. 8S. Mat- 
teson of Morris and others. The Otsego brass 
band furnisied music. About 1090 attended. 

Grange day was celebrated at Chautauqua, 
Aug 19, the chief speaker being John Temple 
Graves of Ga, editor of the Atianta Journal. 


-atrons of Otsego Co held 
Naylor’s grove, Mor- 
included F. D. 


nescence 
The Milk Market, 

At New York,‘the supply continues ample 
and the situation is without important new 
feature. The market is quoted at $107 P 
ean of 40 qts on the west side of the Hudson 
and 114 0n the east side, the difference rep- 


resenting in part transportation across the 
river. These are nominally the exchange 
prices, which are now reckoned by the can 


instead of by the quart as formerly, due to 
the new arrangement of railroad freights in 
force compared with the old days, when a uni- 
form rate of 32c P can existed. Many farm- 


A PACER WITHOUT A DRIVER 


Earthquake Pilot, is creating a sensation at a number of fairs throughout the country tis fall. 
ford of lowa, and is on the road most of the time. 


As a pacer he has made a record of 2.084 


‘spectacle to see this horse go around the track alone, 
next week, Aug 31-Sept 3, and at other fairs. 


ers get only 1@1jc P qt net at their shipping 
stations. The situation remains very un- 
satisfactory. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Aug 23 were as 
follows: 








Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 

NY,LE& West RR, 27,186 741 328 
N Y Central, 9,808 73 50 
N Y, Ont & West, 29,192 1,553 — 
West Shore, 12,246 442 553 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,119 184 68 
NY & Putnam, 2,121 — — 
New Haven & H, 10,199 287 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 _— 
Long Island, 567 — — 
N J Central, 2,450 37 -- 
Lehigh Valley, 5,929 240 —_ 
H R T Co, 6,295 351 _ 
Other sources, 4,200 — _— 
Total receipts, 15 19,643 4,951 999 
Daily av this week, 707 143 
oe last week, ‘ 863 152 
Corres’ing week last year, 20 604 589 210 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, Ang 23—The best advance 
of the season took place here to-day, amount- 
ing to {ge on large colored cheese. Sales- 
meu have lately been complaining that they 
were not getting enough for their stock but 
there were no complaints to-day and prices 
proved very satisfactory. The shipments 
were generally small and will take off only 
about five days of the August make. Produc- 
tion is keeping up remarkably well, the 
shrinkage thus far being not more than 25 %. 
Meadows and pastures are in spiendid condi- 
tion so that no supplementary feed is needed 
or given. This is fortunate, inasmuch as 
grain has become too much of a luxury to 
feed to cattle. Small cheese is still in a large 
minority, but in a couple of weeks there will 
be a much larger amount offered. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 
378 bxs at 8&c, 7026 at 8c. Large white, 
84 at S8fe, 129 at 8fc. Small white, 420 at 
8&c, 100 at 8c. Small colored, 420 at 9c, 44 at 
9ic. Total 8601 bxs, against last year 
and 7569 the year before. 

At Little Falls, sales were 2224 large at She, 
150 at pt. Small, 200 at 84c, 3244 at She. 
Total 5818 bxs against 4293 last year. 


Butter—At Utica, 15 pkgs creamery at 184c, 
20 at 18%c, and 30 at 19e. Also 15 cases 1 lb 
prints and 5 cases 5 1b prints, all at 10c. The 
advance in butter is sudden and even more 
pronounced than that in cheese. At Little 
Falls, 18 pkgs dairy at 14@15c. 


FO79 
fain 








He is owned by D. C. Lang- 


for afull mile without a driver, and at gone a4 


and healways attracts great atteution. He 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


RANGER” For family use. pest in the 
market. $3, $5 — Ta? Circular. 
hE GR! MFG. CO., 257 S. 5th St,, Phila, Pa. 











LEARN 
TELECGRAPHY. 
Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed. Address 


FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Penna. 





President Wilder Currant. 
THE MONEY-MAKER. 
For prices write to 


S.D. WILLARD, - - 


THE STATE FAIR 


— 


NEW JERSEY. 


WAVERLEY PARK, NEWARK, 
Sept. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 1897. 


Pleasure and profit can be combined. by making the New 
Jersey State Fair the occasion of a holiday. 

Our Annual Fruit and Vegetable Display is not sur- 
passed at any fair on the Atl: antic coast. 

The Farm Machinery, Implement, Dairy and Apiary 
Departinents will contain the best and latest improved 
class of exhibits. 

Splendid races each day. Special Daily Attractions. 

Trolley cars from Newark, Jersey City and Elizabeth, 
run direct to the gate. 


New York State 
w Veterinary College, 


. . 
Estab’d at Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y 
BY CHAPTER 153, LAWS OF 1894, 

The best’equipment for scientificjand practical instruc- 
tion, for undergraduates and postgr raduates. Most varied 
practice for students in the free clinics. Regular graded 
course three years, of nine months eacb. Highest require- 
ments for matriculation and graduation, Entrance by 
* Regent’s Veterinary Student Certificate,” or by exami- 
nation, September 14th, 1897. Instruction begins September 
23rd, 1897. Tuition free to New York State students. 

For extended announcement, address 

PROFESSOR JAMES LAW, F. R. C. V. S., Director. 


Ceneva, N. Y. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
—Wheat— 


-—Corn— -—Oats—~ 








Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, 9614 2% 19 1614 
New York, 1.02 283, .24 33 
Boston, -- ed 27% .26% 
Toledo, +.98 2444 19% 17%, 
St Louis, t.971g 21° «618% «1814 
Minneapolis, .96 _ 19 1854 
8 Francisco, *1.55 *1,12% *.95 1.25 *%.90 





London, 1.12 72 AT 40 a = 
*p Cental. Other prices P bu. t No 2 red. 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U S AND CANADA. 
This week Last week One y’raro 
16,729,000 17,226,000 45,270,000 
21,956,000 18,507,000 14.136,000 
8,008,000 6,580,000 6,907 ,000 


Wheat, bu, 
Corn, 
Oats, 

At Chicago, wheat continues greatly excit- 
ed, with recent further sharp advances. At 
the close of last week September was carried 
to $1 P bu, the highest in years, and at the 
opening of this week conditions were again 
greatly unsettled, the market touching 1. 
but reacting to #@95c under free selling. 
These prices are even higher than those quot- 
ed in an earlier page of this issue in our ex- 
haustive review of the general situation. 
The more recent spurts and bounds, before 
any reaction could be chronicled, were due 
to further intensification of the bullish news 
reported elsewhere. Last week’s wheat and 
flour exports were the largest in a long time 
at over 5,000,000 bu,and private crop estimates 
from the northwest were again of such a 
character as to stimulate further buying on 
the part of the ‘‘shorts’’ although reports from 
there are still very conflicting. The foreign 
markets averaged very much higher this contri- 
buting to the strength here. At the extreme 
high prices liberal realizing sales were noted, 
this helping to rapidly cut down the crest of 
the wave. Bullish operators who have been 
on the under side of the market for days con- 
sidered it time to take profits. 


If the bull syndicate’ is parting with 
a large part of its holdings, as is main- 


tained by many conservative operators, it is 
only natural that reactions should take place. 
The bears have recently been somewhat en- 
couraged by the liberal manner in which new 
wheat is appearing, and some rather more 
favorable crop reports in this country, while 
speculative holders, both on the Atlantic sea 
board and abroad have shared the disposition 
of those in the interior to realize profits. Ali 
in all, the situation is strained, and violent 
changes in either direction in the immediate 
future should not cause particular wonder- 
ment. Meanwhile cash wheat is commanding 
excellent prices. Jow grades, such as No 4 
spring sell as high as 75@83c ® bu, and No3 
spring and winter 85@88e, while No 2 red has 
been noininally quotable above $1. 


The oats market is the laggard in cereals, 
and has shown little inclination to get out 


The situation is devoid of par- 
ticularly new feature, there being a good 
home and export demand; this offset in a 
measure by the disposiiton on the part of hold- 
ers to sell freely. May has finally worked 
higher than 24c; only indifferent interest in 
deferred deliveries. Undergrades by sample 
17@1&8c, with choice mixed and white vats up 
to 214@22c. 
OAT CROP AND CASH PRICES AT ‘CHICAGO. 

tange of 


of the old rut. 








Crop, bu prices Exports, bu 
1897, ? 15@20¢ 35,096, 736 
18%5, 717.256,000 15@20 13,012,590 
1895, 904,095, 000 17@32 569, 977 
1894, 662, O87 ,000 26@50 5, 750, 264 
18953, 658,854,850 22.@ 32 2,380,643 
1802, 661,035,000 27 @ 35 9,425,078 
1891, 738,594,000 26.@E7 953,010 
18%), 523.621,000 20@51 13,692,776 
18890, 751,515,000 18@26 624, 226 
1888, 701,735,000 22.038 332, 5064 
1887, 659 618,000 24@31 440, 2835 
1886, 624,154,000 22. @ 36 5,672,694 
1885, 629,409,000 25. @ 36 4,191,692 
1884, 583,628,000 24.@34 ~ 
188;5, 571,302,400 25 @43 — 
1882, 488, 250,610 51 @62 — 
1881, 416,481,000 29.048 — 
1880), 417,885, 480 22 © 36 - 
1879, 363,761,320 YW) a 37 _ 


It is encouraging to see corn quotations, ap- 
plying to the new cropto be delivered next 
winter and spring well above 30c, May at one 
time selling around#7c. The cash market for 
old corn is naturally a discount under these 
figures, yet there has been extensive trading 
at 30@35lc, occasionally more. For a com- 
prehensive study of the corn situation in all 
its details, read carefully our article on an 
early page of this number. As shown there 


no bumper crop is in sight compared with the 
record-breaking yields of the past two years, 
many elements of 


but there are inherent 
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strength, and conservative operators maintain 


corn ought to be worth 32c on its merits. As 
indicated in that article an important element 
in the situation is the liberal reserve of old 
corn from previous crops. This, taken in con- 
sideration with the new crop of such moderate 
proportions as 1800 to 1850 millions hints at 
fairly plentiful stocks for home and foreign 
consumption for a long time to come. Mean- 
while, receipts of old corn continue liberal 
and so witb the outward movemént, exporters 
buying freely; foreign markets, as a rule, fav- 
orable to prices. 

Rye has continued to exhibit marked firm- 
ness much of the time for the past ten days, 
partly on its merits and partly in smypathy 
with the vigorous course of wheat. Specula- 
tion is restricted, however, and offerings for 
immediate of future delivery only mod- 
erate. At the same time, there has been more 
disposition to sell for December delivery at 


prices around 474@48c. No 2 cash has sold 
better than 46c, and No 3 45@45khe. 
The wovement of new barley from the 


country continues restricted and so with the 
interest in this market, although recent rum- 
ors have been heard to the effect that opera- 
tors here, possibly in conjunction with some 
in Milwaukee, are more than willing to manip- 
ulate the market on the contract grade, lit- 
tle of which is appearing. Poor to thin bar- 
ley suitable for feed purposes quotable at 26@ 
28c P bu, fairto fine malting 30@36c fancy 
old held at better than 40c. 

Grass seeds show little animation aside from 
timothy. Better prices have prevailed for 
Sept timothy around $275 P ctl, with prime 
cash quotably close to that point, and ordi- 
nary to fair country lots by sample 2 25@2 50. 
Clover neglected with Oct quotable around 
685 P ctl, contract prime, immediate delivery 
much the same. 

At New York, great excitement has at- 
tended the wheat market, which has been 
subjected to fairly sharp advances followed 
by some reaction under realizing sales. No 2 
red winter went to figures around $1 10 P bu, 
but did not hold all of this, flour meantime 
moving up with wheat and greatly unsettled ; 
tlour prices have advanced 180 P bbl since 
July 1. Corn higher with No2 going up to 
35¢ P bu, oats strong in sympathy with other 
grains, No 2 in store quotable around 24@24h¢c. 
State rye 48@50c p bu on track. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








-Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheep— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, P 100 ths, $550 $485 3410 $3 60 $400 $335 
New York, 525 460 450 415 435 440 
Buffalo. 540 500 430 375 440 400 
Kansas City, 500 455 38 335 365 275 
Pittsburg, 515 445 445 370 425 390 


At Chicago, general activity prevails in cat- 
tle, and really choice beeves are quotable at 


prices as high as any in months. Occasional 
sales are at $540@5 50 though in the main 
transactions in lots suitable for dressed beef 


and shipping purposes are at a range of 4 40@ 
5 25, all these prices applying to natives. A 
feature is the rapid increase in the receipts of 
western rangers; these have been late in start- 
ing from initial points, but are now moving 
forward in earnest. The quality so far is 
moderately good and sales are largely at 3 50@ 
4 35, with exceptionally good 4 50@4 60. In 
stock cattle further firmness is noted, with 
buying orders here for all desirable. Mixed 
butchers’ stuff, cows, bulls and fat heifers are 
steady to firm. Quotations on all grades are 
revised as follows: 


Fey export steers, $5.2545.50 Poor to fey bulis, 2.50@4.00 
Good to ch, 115t Canners. 2.00@2.75 
@1450 Ths 4.50@5.20 Feeders. 3.65@4.45 

Com to fair, 1150 Stockers. 40 to 
Ths. 3.75@4.50 850 Ts. 3.25@3.75 


2.754.245 
4.50@6.25 


Calves. 300 Ths up, 


Ch to fey cows and 
Calves, veai. 


heifers. 2.75@4.50 
Fair to good cows, $2.85@3.60 

Hogs have been coming forward quite free 
ly, with the market. generally active and 
prices well sustained. This, too, in the face 
of rather bearish actions on the part of pack- 
ers who claim they are paying too much for 
live hogs compared with the price received for 
finished product. The shipping demand on 


eastern account remains encouraging, how- 
ever, and this affords good support to what 
might otherwise be a weak situation. While 


choice to fancy light weights have soid around 
$4 10, the bulk of the supply, and this means 
mixed and heavy packing and _ shipping 
droves, go over the scales at a range of $3 85@ 
4; rough lots 3 25@3 75. 

Considering the large receipts sheep are do 
ing well. The supply includes a liberal num- 
ber of westerners, and the manner in which 
the best grades of these sell, largely shapes 
the course of values governing the relatively 
few droves of choice natives. Stock sheep 


.and as a 





are in good demand, with many taken for 
shipment to the country. In fact very liberal} 
numbers of western sheep are bought for feed- 
ing purposes. This affords an ontlet for prop- 
erty which otherwise might find indifferent 
reception when offered for mutton purposes. 
Late transactions include fair to choice west- 
erns at $3 65@3 85, feeders 3 20@3 65, western 
and uative lambs 3 75@5 40. 

At Pittsburg, cattle active and a shade 
higher under offerings of 70 cars Monday of 
this week. Quotations are as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 00@5 15 Poor to good fat bulls,$2 25@ 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 460@475 Poor tv good fat cows, * 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 30@4 50 Heifers, 700 to 1106 Ibs, 2 7 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, $40@3 4 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 () 
Rough, half-fat, 3235@410 F'’sh cows & springr’s 15 (0 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@410 Veal cal.ves 6 0@ 

Hogs in good demand and firm to a shade 
higher with 20 double decks on sale. Light 
weight and choice pigs $4 30@4 40, medium 
droves 4 30@4 35, heavy droves 4 10@4 20. 
Sheep slow and slightly lower Monday, when 
17 cars came in; prime wethers 4 10@4 15, 
good, but lighter in weight, 2 75@3 90, poor to 
choice lambs 3 50@5 25. 

At Buffalo, cattle active and 10c higher un- 
der smaller receipts Monday of this week, 175 
cars. Good to best beef steers quotable at 
$4 50@5 15, veal calves 6 25@6 75. Hogs active, 
there beiug 75 double decks on sale Monday; 
pigs and Yorkers 4 25@4 40, mixed droves 4 25 
@4 30, rough lots 3 75@4. Sheepin fair sup- 
ply with 40 double decks received Monday. 
Market substantialiy steady, lambs stronger 
at 560@5 75 when choice; bucky lambs 5 15@ 
5 30, yearlings 4 25@4 60, butcher ewes 3 75 
@4. 

At New York, cattle active and generally 
firm when desirable in quality. Native steers 
$4 40@5 25, Texans 4 25@4 75, mixed butcher 
stock 3 25@4 50, old cows and bulls 5 
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2@3 25, 
veal calves in fairly good demand, but plenti- 
ful and easy at 450@6 75. Hogs quiet at 4 30 
@4 60, with light weight selling around 4 50. 
Sheep easy ; common lots rather dull; fair to 
choice 3 25@4, poor 2 25@2 50, lambs 4 50@6. 
The Horse Market. 
receipts have averaged 
consequence the 
relatively well. Really 
demand on both 


light, 
better 


At Chicago, 
natural 
grades of horses sell re 
choice anitials are in good 
domestic and export account. Foreign buyers 
are noted for the more desirable shapes and 
weights, the inquiry being chiefly for drivers 
and chunks. Eastern dealers are interested, 
and there is a steady movement in that direc- 
tion. Owing to the fairly good average in 
quality current sales mount up well in gross 
returns to sellers. Prices are continued as 
follows: 


Express and heavy draft, $70@160 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 50@ 85 
850 to 1150-Ib chunks, 20@ 45 
Coachers and fast road horses, 75@250 
Ordinary drivers, 3C@ 65 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


At New York, higher prices prevail all 
along the line and the advance is fairly sus- 
tained. The key to the situation appears to 
be the scarcity of strictly high grade fresh 
creamery, no other grade being able to sup- 
ply the want. Under grade lots have also ad- 
vanced in sympathy, and dairy is held firmly, 
with occasional advances szored. Wholesale 
prices for round lots rule as follows: Elgin 
and other western creamery extras 18@18}c P 
tb, western firsts 16@174c, seconds 14@15c, N 
Y cmy 18@184c, N Y dairy half firkin tubs 
extra 154@164c, Welsh tubs 154c, western facto- 
ry extras 10$@11he. 

New York State—At Albany, firmer under 
a good demand. Good to ch cmy tubs 15@16ce, 
prints 16@17c, dairy 144@154c.—At Syracuse, 
market firm, with ch emy Ic higher than last 
week, now 18c, prints 18}c, dairy 14@16c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, further advance and 
activity. Best cmy tubs 18c, prints 19c, dairy 
butter 11@12c.—At Cleveland, Ohio and west- 
ern cmy 17@18b$e, firsts 16@164¢.—At Cincin- 
nati, fey Elgin cmy 184c, fair goods, but faulty 
14@ l6e. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, the recent slight 
advance in fine goods maintained. Fey cmy 
174@184c P tb in tubs, ch 16@17c, imt cmy 12 
@l13c. Dairy prints, Md, Va and Pa 154@16khc. 

At Boston, although not especially active, 
the market shows a firmer tone and higher 
prices are realized. Dairy is quiet and under 
grades move slowly. Prices for round lots 
are as follows: Extra cmy, Vt and NH asst 
sizes 174@18c P tb, northern, N Y asst sizes 
17@17he, large tubs 17@174c, western 17@174c, 
notthern cmy, firsts 14@15c, eastern 
15@16c, western firsts 13$@144c, extra Vt dai- 
ty 144@15hc, N Y 154c, N  Y and Vt firsts 13, 
western 9@12c, western imt cmy 11@12c, la- 











dles 10@10}c. Prints and 
mium over above prices. 
The Cheese Market. 

At New York, the market is in a firm 
position with fairly active demand and 
comparatively moderate supplies of strictly 
fancy. Small sizes are held firmly but the high 
prices have eaused some show of conserva- 
tism on the part of buyers. N Y full cream, 
large fcy colored 8}c # tb, white 88c, ch 8}@ 
8kc, fair to good 7%@8c, common 67@7}c, small 
cmy colored 9}@98c, white S?c, ch 84@8ke, fair 
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to good 74@8c, ch 5a 


boxes 1@2c pre- 


4 light skims 53@5#e, part 
skims 5@54c, full skims 2@3c. 

New York State—At Albany, best grades 
firm. Full cream cheddars 8@8}c, showing an 
advance of fully 3c for the week; flats 74@8c, 
skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 12@13c.—At Syracuse, 
full cream cheddars 8@9c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active 
firmness manifested. N Y full 
dars lle, Ohio 10c, family favorite 10}c, imt 
Swiss 15c.—At Toledo, quiet but firm.—At 
Cleveland, N Y, full cream 84$@9c, Ohio 74@ 
8ic.—At Cincinnati, prime family favorite 8@ 
8ic, twins 87@94c, Y A 94@9s. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, firm under mod- 
erate stocks and fair home and export demand. 
N Y full creams 9@94c P th, smi flats 9}@10c. 
Ohio sml shapes 84@9c. 

At Boston, a quiet business and strong 

rices are the characteristics of the market. 

N Y small extra 9c P th, large 84e, firsts 64@ 

74c, seconds 5@6c. Vt small extra 8c, large 
ate’ firsts 64@74c, seconds 5@6c, extra sage 84 
@9e, part skims 4@5c, western twins 8$@8jc, 
Ohio flat 8@8{c. 


with further 
cream ched- 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADR. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are whoiesaie. They reter to prices at 
which the proance will sell from store,warehouse, 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
aavance is usually securea. 
Beans. 

At New York, choice marrow beans closely 
cleaned up and other varieties strong under 
active demand. Ch marrow $1 423@1 45 ? 
bu, fair to good 1 20@1 35, ch medium 1 25, 
ch pea 1 20, medium and pea fair to good 1@ 
1 15, ch red kidney 2, fair to good 1 50@1 86, 
white 1 40@1 45, yellow eye 1 20, Cal limas 
1 40, green peas 724@95c. 

At Boston, full late prices are asked and 
the market continues firm.N ¥ and Vt small and 
hand picked pea $1 25@1 30 P bu, ch marrow 
1 20, screened 90c@1, seconds 70@80c, Cal pea 
1 25@1 50, ch h p mediums 1 20, screened 90c 
@1, seconds 70@80c, extra yellow eyes 1 25@ 
1 30, red kidney 1 85@2 05, dried limas 23@ 
23c P Ib. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, all classes of buyers are trad- 
ing liberally and quotations are firmly sus- 
tained. Fey 1896 evap’d apples 6}3c P 1b, ch 
6@6h4ec, prime 57@6c, sun-dried quarters 3@3kc, 
chopped $2@2 75 ¥ 100 lbs, cores and skins 
2@2 25, cherries 10c P lb, blackberries 34@4c, 
evap’d raspberries 114@12c, huckleberries 6@ 
Te. 

Eggs. 

At New York, a firmer tone at higher 

tices, arrivals moderate. Fcy selected new 
aid nearby 174@18c P dz.N Y and Pa country 
marks 164c, fair to ch 144@154c, western ch, loss 
off 15c, fair to good $2 70@3 30 P case of 30 dz, 
dirty and checks 1 50@2 70. 

At Boston higher prices are asked for best 
grades and more business is being done in 
icehouse stock. Nearby and Cape fey 2ic ? 
dz, eastern choice fresh 17@18c, fair to good 
14@15¢c, Vt and N H ch fresh 16@17c, western 
selected 144.@15c, good to ch 12@144c, re- 
frigerator stock 15@14c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, millstuffs are held with firm- 
ness, under active trading. Western spring 
bran 574@60c P 100 Ibs, winter 60@65c, mid- 
dlings 65@80c, linseed oil meal 21@22c P ton, 


rye feed 574@60c P 100 ibs, screenings 30@ 
65c, brewers’ meai and grits 95c@1, coarse 


corn meal 65@68c. 
Hay and Straw. 

The question of uniform grading of hay has 
not been adjusted to the satisfaction of the 
majority of the trade, nor indeed can it be. 
The recent well attended meeting of the nat’l 
ass’n of hay dealers, at Pittsburg, brought up 
the matter, and discussed it thoroughly. 

At New York, supplies are liberal but de- 
mand holds good and with the proportion of 
best grades moderate the market is firm. Fine 
old timothy 85@9c P 100 tbs, No 1 80@85c, No 
2 70@75c, No 3 55@65c, clover mixed 60@70c, 
clover 50@55c, salt hay 40@5Uc, long rye straw 
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No 150@65c, short rye 35@45c, tangled 30@40c, 
oat and wheat 30@35c 

At Boston, choice old hay is very firm, but 
under grades are easy in anticipation of the 
new crop. Prime large bales 16@16 50 P ton, 
small 15@15 50, No 115, No2 12 50@13, No 3 
11@11 50, clover mixed 11@12c, clover 10, 
common to prime rye straw 10@11, tanyled 9 
oat 6 50@7. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, supplies fairly liberal, mar- 
ket slow. LIin bulk 1 75@2 ® bbl, N J 1 25 
@1 75 ® bbl, inferior 1@1 25 ® bbl, southern 
yellow sweets 1 50@1 75. 

At Boston, with prices well up for the sea- 
son, comparative strength prevails in the 
market. Native Rose and Hebrons $275 P 
bbl, L 12 75, N J 2 50. White Stars and Buar- 
banks, LI and N J 2 25@2 38, sweet potatves 
2@2 25. 

Poultry. 

At New York, prices are well sustained un- 
der moderate receipts. Diessed poultry: Av- 
erage turkeys 9@10c P fb, Phila broilers 12@ 
14c, western dry-picked 11@12c, scalded 9@ 
lic, N Y and Pa fowls 95@10c, western 9c, 
roosters 5@6c, ducks 11@12c, geese 13@15c, 
squabs $1 25@1 75 dz. Live poultry: 
Spring chickens 10@1lle P ib, fowls 9c, roost- 
ers 54c, turkeys 9@10c, ducks 40@60e YP pr, 
geese 1@1 25, pigeons 15@20c P pr. 

At Boston, under moderate transactions the 
market is about steady. Fresh killed: North- 
ern and eastern broilers 16@18¢ ® lb, fowls 
9@12c, spring ducks 11@12c. Western iced: 
Turkeys 8@10c, broilers ch large 12c, small 9 
@1l1c, fowls 9@10c, roosters 6c, tame pigeons 
$1@1 25 P dz. Live: Spring chickens 9@ 
lic, fowls 9@93c, roosters 5c, ducks 9c. 

Wool. 
_ See review of the situation on Page 2 of this 
issue. 
New England Markets. 

At Waterbury. Ct, good to best steers 4@5c 
® lb, veal calves 5@6c, calf skins 2°@65c ea, 
chickens 13c P tb 1 w, 20c d w, fowls 10c 1 w, 
16c d w, fresh eggs 25c ® dz, loose hay $12@16 
® ton, baled 14@17, oat straw 12, rye 15, pota- 
toes 75@85c P bu, onions 1@1 25, cabbage 3@ 
5 P 100, turnips 50c P bu, apples 1 50 P bbl, 
good to ch emy tubs 15@18¢ #P lb, prints 18@ 


21c, dairy 17@18c, fuli cream 9@10c.—At 
Worcester, Mass, fresh eggs 18@22c P dz, 


northern 15@17c, chickens 12@14c P lb, pota- 
toes 2 25@2 75 P bbl, onions 75c@1 P bu, tur- 
nips 40@50c, string beans 75c@1, baled hay 
16@17  P ton, good toch cmy tub butter 16@ 
17c P Ib, prints 18@20c, dairy prints 16@18c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /ARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—<At Syracuse, many lines of 
produce are showing further advancing ten- 


dency. Bran $11 P ton at wholesale, cotton- 
seed meal 20, middlings 12, small lots a pre- 
minum. Loose hay 11@13 ® ton for choice, 


with ordinary new 7@8. Fresh eggs lic P 
dz, live hens 10@12c P Jb, dressed springs 14 
@l5c, dressed turkeys 15@17c. Potatoes 50@ 
60c ® bu, cabbages 2@3 P 100, marrow beans 
1 bu, pea and mediums 85@90c. Summer 
apples 45@50c ® bu, blackberries 5@7e ¥P qt. 
Vegetables plentiful with green corn 8@10c P 
dz, cucumbers 18@25c. 

At Albany, live stock firm under a fair de- 
mand; mixed butcher cattle 4@5c ® ib, veal 
caives 6@8c, mile h cows $30@40 ea. Dress- 
ed sheep 5@6c ® Ib, calf skins 35@50c ea. 
Fresh eggs 16c P az, live hens 11@12c P lb, 
dressed springs 12@1l5c, live ducks 10@11ec. 
Potatoes firm, selling at 1 75@2 25 ® bbl ac- 
cording to quality: many poor ones appearing 
this season. Beans active and higher with 
mediums 1 05@1 15 P bu, and pea beans 1 15@ 
125. Anples 50c@1 50 P bbi, blackberries 
dull at 4@5¢c P qt. Feedstuffs firm in sym- 
pathy with the grain market; bran 12@12 50 
P ton, middlings 14@16, cottonseed meal 18@ 
18 50, corn 34@37c P vu, rye 42@45c, mixed 
oats 25@28c. Baled timothy hay 12@15 P 
ton, clover 10@12, oat straw 7@8. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, eggs firmer 
at 133@14c for fresh laid. Potatoes eusy, 
fresh fruits plentiful, grain and feed markets 
greatly unsettled. New No 1 timothy hay 
$9 25@9 75 P ton, bran 9 50@10. Navy beans 
1 15@1 25 P bu. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh fruits gen- 
erally easy under liberal supplies, apples 50@ 
75¢c P bbl, Md and Va peaches, white and red 
30@50c P bskt, yellow 40@60c, watermelons $4 
@12 P 100, potatoes firm at 1 75@2 P bbl, and 
65@75c P bu; sweets easy at 1 25@1 50 YP 
bb]. Onions 60@70ec P bu. Poultry in lib- 
eral supply and fairly active with live spring 
chickens 9}c P lb, fowls 8@84c, fresh eggs 
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steady at 13@134c ® dz. Veal calves 5@6c P 


lb, sheep 24@3}c, spring lambs 4@5c. Grain 
and feed markets greatly unsettled, wheat 


selling above 1 P bu. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Milk Fever.—J. L. M. had a cow that came 


in in the night. She was all right in the 
morning, but in the evening she got down and 
could not rise and remained duwn until she 
died. The cow had the disease known as 
milk fever, which is a very fatal disease, if 
not properly treated. For a full description 
of this disease and how to cure it, get one of 
Dr McIntosh’s books, Diseases of horses and 
cattle. For sale at this office. Price, post- 
paid, $1.75. 

Nerve Derangement.—MrsS. J. U. has a 
male calf which has not the proper use of his 
hind legs; when he walks his legs twist un- 
der him. This is caused by a deranged 
dition of the nerves of the loins ana legs. 
Give the ealf 10 drops of the fiuid extract of 
nux vomica and 1 dr tincture chloride of iron 
at a dose in 4 pt cold water twice a day and 
continue it for one month, then skip two 
weeks and give again if necessary. 


con- 


Lump on Jaw.—J. Y. has a 2-yr-old colt 


which has a lump on its jaw which is as hard 
as bone. These tei often appear on the 
upper jaw of colts, caused by the develop- 
ment of the permanent molartooth, but as the 
temporary one drops out and the permanent 
grows down the lump will disappear. If the 
Jump is known to be caused by a blow, mix 
biniodide of mercury 1 dr with lard 1} ozs and 
rub on a little of this once a week and con- 
tinue it for several months. 





Flies.—M. W. W. wants a recipe for keep- 


ing flies off cattle. There are a number of 
medicines which will do this but there are 
none which are practicable when flies are 
numerous. One of the best is to mix carbolic 
acid 1 oz, oil of cedar 2 0z, and raw linseed 
oil 8 ozs. A little of this should be rubbed 
along the back and wn the legs. In dry weath- 
er it should be applied every morning. 


Hard Udder.—T. H. E. has a cow whose 


udder or part of it will become hard and may 
remain in that condition 24 hours and then 
get all right again; it has been in this state 
several times. This tronble is caused by a 
disturbed state of the general system. Give 
the cow 14 1lbs epsom salts and 1 oz ginger dis- 
solved in cold water 4 gal at a dose; after the 
physic operates give iodide of potassium 1 dr 
at a dose morning and night in bran mash for 
two weeks. Also rub the udder once a day 
wich a little camphvurated liniment. 


Beating the Floor While Eating.—A.M. V.’s 
mare beats the floor of her stall with her 
fore feet while eating. This isa habit and a 
difficult one to break off. There are a num- 
ber of horses which have this habit. There 1s 
no disease connected with it. Try taking a 
few links of chain and put a strap through one 
of the links and buckle this around the fet- 
lock. In some cases this will stop them. 





Altered Note.—Ohio: An alteration of any 
material part of a promissory note without the 
consent of all parties affected thereby makes 
the note void, even though it is afterwards 
sold to an innocent party. Never take an 
altered note, check or draft. 


Delayed Telegram.—Subscriber, Pa: You 
can recover damages from the telegraph com- 
pany for unduly delaying the delivery of the 
cipher telegram you sent, but the amount of 
the damages will be the amount paid for its 
transmission. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





One of the Inventions for 1897, made in be- 
half of farmers, stockmen and dairymen, is 
an improved shredding attachment for feed 
cutters. The attachment is made more espe- 
cially to be used in connection with Heebners’ 


Union feed and ensilage cutter, made by 
Heebner & Sons, Lansdale, Pa, and can be 
furnisbed for all their late model machines. 


All persons interested in feed and ensilage 
cutters will do well to make application for 


free catalog. Much valuable {information 
relative to the cutting of green corn for 


ensilage, the preparation of cured fodder for 
bedding and feeding, etc, may be had for the 
asking. Heebners’ feed and ensilage cutters 
are not superior but they are equal to Heeb- 
ners’ level-tread horse powers and little 
giant threshers. Address Heebner & Sons, 
Lansdale, Pa. 
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THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Brilliant Opening of a New Factory. 





The first campaign of the new Los Alamitos 
beet sugar factory is now on in earnest. It is 
in the new town of the same name in Orange 
county, Cal, 22 miles south of Los Angeles, 
only 24 feet above sea level and 4 miles in a 
direct line from the ocean. This factory of 
350 tons per day capacity, was begun last Oc- 
tober and completed July 15 of this year. A 
cross-sectional view, showing its interior ar- 
rangement, was printed with descripiton on 
the third cover of our May 29issue. The first 
crop of beets, grown largely upon soils never 
before cultivated, have produced about 35,000 
tons of beets upon 3000 acres of land; the ton- 
nage would have been much heavier had it 
been possible to subdue the raw land to a 
state of perfect tilth. This is the first effort 
in southern California to produce beets upon 
the great level tracts of land close to the sea- 
shore south of Los Angeles. The architect- 
ural plan of the factory provides for doubling 
the capacity next year, which is generally un- 
derstood, sure to be accomplished. The aver- 
age per cent in sugar in the beets has been so 
very high that the farmers are jubilant over 
the price they have received—$3.25 per ton of 
beets testing 12% sugar and 25c for each 1% 
extra. It will be seen from the following 
statement that prices have ranged from $4.50 
to $5.25 per ton or an average of $4.83, with 
an average yield of 1l tons per acre, making 
gross returns of $49 to $58 per acre and an av- 
erage of $53 per acre. Average cost of pro- 
duction aud cartage is under $23 per acre, 
leaving net profits of $30 per acre as the aver- 
rage for the whole 3000 acres. Some growers 
have done far better. The clean-up of profits 
by growers of this first crop will exceed $100,- 
000, besides being paid in cash for the labor 
they put on the crop. The table shows quality 
of beets delivered first ten days of the cam- 
paign, quantity figured at 4 tons per load, and 
prices paid for beets delivered per ton of 2000 
lbs: 


Date of Beets delivered Average Average Price 
receipt Loads Tons purity sugar of oats 
July 19, 55 220 81.68% 17.20% $4.50 
20, 65 260 882.57 17.5 4.50 

21, 73 292 84.16 17.22 4.50 

22, 58 232 «884.2 18.95 5.00 

26 41 164 84.17 20.03 5.25 

27, 95 380 =. 83.36 18.37 4.90 

28, 79 316 =©©82.05 17.93 4.75 

29, 77 308 8679.94 18.75 4.93 

30, tre 256 84.08 18.78 4.93 

31, 83 332 83.90 19.00 5.00 


Totals, 690 2,760 Av 83.21 Av 18.37 Av 4.83 

The new factory was projected and carried 
thrvuugh by J. Ross Clark of Los Angeles, and 
his brother, W. A. Clark, a millionaire mine- 
owner of Butte, Montana. As an inducement 
for the location ofthe factory a grant was 
made to the Clark Bros by the Bixby Land Co 
of 1000 acres of the best land onthe flat Los 
Alamitos ranche, and the investment of the 
land company has proved a profitable one. A 
year ago this tract composed a great body of 
comparatively worthless, unoccupied land ; to- 
day there is a rapidly growing town of several 
hundred people there, the center of a thriving 
community of beet farmers who are making 
residences and improvements in all direc- 
tions. 

Nearly half a million dollars have been ex- 
pended on the new factory, and the entire 
work on buildings and appliances is strictly 
tirst-class, evidencing the firm belief of the 
investors in the permanency and stability of 
the sugar industry bere. The main building 
is 266x665 ft, two stories and basement, of 
stone and brick. In this structure the princi- 
pal part of the heavy machinery has been 
placed. An annex 196x72 ft is used for 
limekiln and boiler house. There are also a 
storage warehouse 160x50 ft, machine shop 50x 
25 ft, and seed house 60x40 ft, bundle office 
and other minor buildings, including exten- 
sive beet shed, and a silo 700 ft in length. A 
spur of the southern Pacifie raliroad has been 
built to the factory and a telegraph line con- 
nects the new town with the outer world. 


Sugar Beet Notes. 





Almost every question that is being raised 
concerning the introduction of the beet sugar 
industry into any given locality, is answered 
in our book ‘Sugar, a New and Profitable 
Crop.’’ The price of this book is only 50¢ per 
copy postpaid to any part of the world from 
the Orange Judd company, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York city, or Marquette building, 
Chicago, Ill. It gives full details about the 
cultivation of the sugar beet, how to start a 
factory and cost of plant, and covers the 


SUGAR BEETS--NEWS 


whole subject in detail. This book has been 
repeatedly advertised in our columns and has 
received the highest endorsements from ex- 
perts in the cultivation of beets or cane, and 
in the management of sugar factories. 

The inventor who will perfect a plan for 
extracting sugar from beets by a process that 
requires comparatively cheap and simple 
machinery, will strike a bonanza. It now 
costs about $250,000 to build the smallest fac- 
tory that can be run at a profit. What is 
needed is a process whereby a few thousand 
dollars will build a plant for extracting the 
raw sugar or juice from beets, the same to be 
sent toa central sugarhouse to be finished and 
refined. Simply because this has not been 
done is no reason why such an invention 
may not be perfected by some Awerican 
genius. This would also leave the pulp on 
the farm to feed and would be an immense 
saving in many ways. 

‘‘T am growing ja of sugar beets and they 
look splendid.’’—|W. S. W., Whitford, Md. 

A $600,000 scheme for a beet sugar factory 
near Omaha, Neb, is being planned. 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS. 


More News from Klondike—The steamer Alki 
from Dyea brings the intelligence from the 
gold tields that the Thorpe Bros cleaned up 
$13,000 in eight weeks. The Thorpes left 
Seattle a year ago having started north with 
cattle, driving them overland to Klondike. 

Washington capitalists propose making a 
large dredge and sending it to the Yukon riv- 
er where it will be put together. She will 
start on her tour of investigation up the river 
taking up sand and mud from the sides and 
bottom. When a rich streak is found it will 
be worked out. 

Supt Duffield of the United States coast sur- 
vey at Washington has received the new gov- 
ernment map of the Klondike region. It is 
called a route map, as it shows the route from 
Sitka northward to the Klondike country. 
Copies will be ready for distribution in a few 
days. 

Many Calitornians who were disappointed 
in getting to Klondike have turned their at- 
tention to prospecting in Shasta county and 
there is a possibility of large discoveries be- 
ing made there. 








Strike Injunctions Made Permanent.— Judges 
Stowe and Collier at Pittshurg decided that 
the temporary injunctions torbidding the 
marching of strikers were justified, and made 
them permanent. It is held by the court that 
the assemblage of strikers and the marching 
to mines in operation was a species of intimi- 
dation and was not to be tolerated. The 
strikers say they will pay no attention to this 
decree and hold that it is unjust and beyond 
the law so long as their methods are peaceful. 
A number of arrests have been made in Fair- 
mont, W Va, where the injunction issued by 
Judge Jackson is in force. At Coffeen, Illinois 
the strikers at last gained possession of the 
town. The authorities are powerless and the 
miners are having their own way. At a 
meeting of Illinois and Indiana coal opera- 
tors in Chicago it seemed to be the unani- 
mous opinion that there would be no resump- 
tion of work unless higher prices were paid 
than those current when the strike was or- 
dered. Mines in eastern Ohio have been 
closed in obedience to orders. 





No More Flags in Battle—Battle flags will 
not be cerried in wars of the future. Such a 
high authority as Lord Wolseley, commander- 
in-chief of the British army, is authority for 
the statement that it would be madness and 
a crime to ordera man to carry coiors into 
action. It will be equivalent to giving direc- 
tions for bis assassination. They will still be 
used in field evolutions, but will disappear 
when real war breaks out. There will be no 
more heroic tales of standard bearers plant- 
ing their colors on the enemies, embank- 
ments or falling one after another under the 
murderous fire. 





Happenings in Foreign lLands.—Michel 
Angrolillo, the anarchist assassin of the Span- 
ish premier Castillo, was tried by a court 
martial; found guilty and garroted. 

The Yashima, the new Japanese battie-ship 
built in England, is the fastest vessel of the 
kind afloat, and it is claimed from the show- 
ing made on her trial trip that she1is one of 
the greatest fighting machines ever built. 
She is 372 feet long, with 73 feet beam and 
26.3 feet draught, and has 12,400 tons displace- 
ment. She has the very best armor, ranging 
in thickness from 18 to 14 inches. 

The fighting in India still continues and 
there is little doubt as to the seriousness of 
the sitaation. About the same feeling exists 
as was current during the great outbreak of 








1857. The natives do not seem to be satisfied, 
or loyal to the queen. British rule has been 
about as severe as the old governments, while 
famine and sickness, with the depreciation in 
the price of silver, have caused discontent, 
finally culminating in open rebellion. Either 
superior force or exceptional diplomacy must 
prevail if England is to master the situation. 

After the departure from Paris of Pres 
Faure on his visit to the czar at St Petersburg, 
a bomb exploded along the route. No damage 
was done, but the incident caused great ex- 
citement. 

The Japanese press has become much more 
conciliatory toward the U S touching the Ha- 
waiian-Japanese controversy. 

A duel between the Count of Turin of Italy 
and Prince Henri of Orleans resulted in the 
serious but not fatal wounding of the latter. 
The trouble grew out of a criticism made _ by 
Prince Henri upon the conduct of the Abys- 
sinian war. 





With the Educators.—Fifteen years ago J.H. 
Raymond, the recently elected president of 
the university of West Virginia, was a news- 
boy in Chicago. He is now 29 years of age. 

The Illinois public schools will begin in- 
struction this fall upon the evil effects of al- 
cohol and narcotics on the human system. 
This is made mandatory on all school boards 
in the state by a iaw of the last legislature. 

Pres B. L. Whitman of Columbia university, 
Washington, D C, has been mentioned as suc- 
cessor to Pres Andrews as head of Brown 
university. Dr W. H. P. Faunce has also 
been suggested. 

Iowa Republicans in Convention—With nom- 
ination of L. M. Shaw of Crawford county at 
the Cedar Kapids convention, ended one of 
the most hotly contested campaigns in the 
history of the state. There were almost a 
dozen active candidates but un the third bal- 
lot the nomination was decided. Capt J. C. 
Milliman of Harrison county was named for 
lieut-governor, Judge Waterman for su- 
preme judge, C. L. Davidson for railroad con- 
troller, and H. H. Barrett for superintendent 
of public instruction. The convention reaf- 
firmed the national republican platform of 
1896 and declared in favor of protection and 
honest money. 





Schools Growing.— The report of the United 
States commissioner of education, Dr William 
T. Harris, for the year ended July 1, shows a 
tutal enrollment in that year in the schools 
and colleges, both public and private, of 15,997, 
197 pupils. This was an increase of 308,575. 
The number in public institutions was 14,465, 
371, and in private institutions 1,531,826. In 
addition to all these there were 418,000 pupils 
in the various special schools and iunstitu- 
tions, including business’ colleges, music 
conservatories, Indian and reform schools, 
making the grand total enrollment for the 
whole country 16,415,197 





Noted Dispensary Law About Dead.—It looks 
as though the mucb-talked-of dispensary 
liquor law of South Carolina will soon disap- 
pear. It can still be enforced to a certain ex- 
tent, but has been so abridged that it is 
doubtful whether the state can remain in the 
liquor business at a profit. The law was an 
administration measure pushed by Gov Till- 
man and upheld with fearless vigor by this 
remarkable man. It was not popular, how- 
ever, and will probably be repealed. 





About Prominent People—Samuel R. Calla- 
way has been elected president of the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern railroad to suc- 
ceed D. M. Caldwell, deceased. 

Senator Hansbrough of North Dakota was 
married to Miss M. B. Chapman, a bright 
young authoress of New York. 





From All Over the United States—Some $400,- 
000 of worid’s fair money still remains to be 
distributed among the stockholders at Chi- 
cago. It has been tied up by litigation. 

‘Iwo dust explosions occurred in the Daven- 
port, Iowa, glucose factory, killing four men 
and seriously injuring two others. 

Wisconsin state legislature has re-assembled 
to hold an adjourned session for passing upon 
revision of statutes. The session will proba- 
biy last a week. 

Kansas railroad officials claim that the esti- 
mate of the winter wheat crop by Sec Coburn 
of the state agricultural board placing the to- 
tal yield at 49,000,000 bu, is too low. They 
think 55,000,000 or 60,000,000 bu much nearer 
the correct figurés. 

The annual encampment of the GAR at 
Buffalo, beginning Aug 25, was the largest 
ever held, the number of visitors being esti- 
mated at 200,000. 












OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Nick Remembered--A True Story. 


JANE ELLIS JOY. 


ICK WAS purchased from Mr 
Grath, a neighbor of the 
Leslies, the latter being so 
familiar with the horse’s 
appearance on the road that 
few questions were asked 
as to the animal’s character 
and habits. The Leslie 
young folks fell in love with 





Nick immediately. He had _ the shiniest 
of black coats, held his head _ proudly, | 
was not afraid of locomotives, would trot 
swiftly if desired, and was so easily con- 
trolled by the bridle that the Leslie girls 
had no fear in driving him. Nick was 
the special favorite of Edgar Leslie, who 


had a manly love for horses, and who, though 
only seventeen years of age, seemed to know 
them as well by instinct as some professional 
judges do after years of observation and read- 
ing. 

‘Nick isn’t just what he seems; he’s got a 
streak of ill-nature in him,’’ Edgar reluctant- 
ly asserted from the first. But the other mem- 
bers of the family only laughed at this idea; 
and to see Nick meexly eating gingerbread 
from Flora’s hand, or stepping around like a 
big kitten while some one held the baby on 
his back, certainly justified the impression 
that Nick was to be trusted. 

The only outward blemish on Nick was a 
little lump near the middle ot the back close 
to the spine. Mr Leslie had not noticed the 
small protuberance at the time of purchase, 
but Edgar found it the first day that he rub- 
bed the horse down. 


‘‘What’s this, old fellow,’’ said the boy, 
stroking the hump tenderly. 
Nick repiied by bending his head around 


and fixing his large eyes on Edgar in a pa- 
thetic, appealing way. Nick had a remarka- 
bly intelligent face. 

‘*Poor old chan, I shouldn’t wonder if some 
one has hit ycu there, and you haven’t for- 
gotten about the hurt of it yet,’’ said Edgar, 
who always talked to Nick as if addressing a 
human being. Edgar continued caressing the 
horse and rubbing the little lump gently, 
watching the great brown eyes until fully as- 
sured that his supposition was verified. 

The Leslies owned a fruit farm near the 
city, and during the busy season they always 
hired a hand. This summer a man named 
Kooney made application for work and was 
duly engaged. 

Kooney said he was used to taking care of 
horses but very soon it was noticed that Nick 
did not like him. The horse would snap vi- 
ciously when the hired man was harnessing 
him, and kick out behind when there was the 
slightest chance of hitting. Edgar suspected 
that Kooney secretly teased the horse, but 
although he kept a sharp watch he was never 
able to detect the man in the act. 

One day when the Leslies were finishing 
their dinner they were startled by a yell of 
terror outside. Flying tothe door and win- 


dow, the family were further shocked to see 
Kooney, hatless and with one of the sleeves 
of his shirt hanging by a shred, dart out of 


the stable door with Nick close at his heels. 
The man barely saved himself by a quick 


dash around the corner of the chicken coop. 
The horse followed, snorting, his tail raised 


and his mouth open. it was hard to 


Indeed, 
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The duelling pistol now occupies its proper 
place, in the museum of the collector of relics 
The pistol ought to have beside 
it the pestle that turned out pills like bullets, 
to be shot like bullets at the target of the 
But the pestle is still in evidence, and 
will be, probably, until everybody has tested 
the virtue of Ayer’s sugar coated pills. 
treat the liver as a friend, not as an enemy. 
Instead of driving it, they coax it. 
compounded on the theory that the liver does 
its work thoroughly and 
obstructing conditions, and if the obstructions 
are removed, the liver will do its daily duty. 
When your liver wants help, 
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recognize Nick in the rampant creature that 
seemed bent now on destroying life. 

It was an exciting chase. Now and then 
the maddened horse, with raised fore feet, 
would be almost within touch of the flying 
man, who shouted the while lustily for help, 


of the out- 
running for 


as he dodged around the corners 
buildings, now hiding, and now 
his life. 

Mr Leslie was not at home, and it was not 
for several moments, when it seemed that 
Kooney would be killed otherwise, that the 
mother would consent to let Edgar go to the 
man’s rescue. 

By this time Kooney, thoroughly exhaust- 
ed, had crawled into the woodshed, ani the 
horse stood at the open narrow entrance, lung- 
ing against the side of the little frail building 
and pawing the ground. 

Edgar was a brave sturdy lad. 
of corn in his hand held out 


With an ear 
invitingly, he 


approached the horse. ‘‘Come, Nick, this 
won’t do, old fellow,’’ he said, gently and 
firmly. Aftera little. petting and coaxing, 


the horse’s temper seemed to quiet down, and 
he allowed himself to be led to the stable. 

Kooney had been slightly bitten on the 
shoulder, and he was nearly breathless from 
fright when the Leslies got him into the 
house. Edgar wanted to ask him some ques- 
tions, but the man was gone before he got in 
from the stable. 

For some time after this terrible experience 
the Leslies were not a little perplexed as to 
what they should do with Nick, for the horse 
directly resumed his usual docile ways. They 
had not decided what to do when the mystery 
of the horse’s savage freak was cleared up 
by Mr Grath. 

“I’m glad you parted with Kooney,’’ that 
gentleman said one day, meeting Mr Leslie. 
**T discharged him five years ago for abusing 
a fine colt. I believe, by the way, it was 
Nick, that horse you bought from me. One 
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back with a 


day phe struck Nick across the 
heavy pole.”’ 

Kooney had evidently forgotten all about 
the affair, nor had he recognized Nick. But 
the horse had not forgotten Kooney or for- 
given him. 





————— 


Moths and Butterflies. 


ARTHUR J. BURDICK. 





I remember my surprise upon learning that 
the beautiful butterflies were transformed 
caterpillars. I began looking upon those 
creeping insects with a new interest, and al- 
though I could not wholly overcome my re- 
pugnance to them, they lost some of their re- 
pulsiveness because of my knowledge of their 
subsequent change of form. 

Lutterflies and muths kelong to an order of 
insects called lepidoptera, which means 
scaly-winged. You perhaps have noticed, 
when you attempted to handle one of these 
insects, that a fine dust was left upon the fin- 
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If this dust is examined under a pow- 


gers. 
erful microscope you will see beautiful, feath- 
ery scales. Were you ever puzzled to distin- 
guish between butterflies and moths? There 


are several points ot difference, which makes 
it very easy to teil them apart. One is the an- 
tenn, which in the buttertiy are clubbed or 
blunt at the end, but in the moth terminate 
in a fine point. Another difference is in the 
wings. The wings of the buttertly display the 
beautiful colors and markings upon both sides, 
while in the moth the markings are upon the 
upper side of the wings, only. When at rest 
the wings of the butterfly stand erect, but the 
wings of the moth are either foided abovt the 
body or spread out flat 

The varieties of these insects number several 
thousand. There are butterflies in the tropic- 
al countries that measure nearly. a foot across 
the wings. In Australia one species furnishes 
food to the native tribes. The creatures gath- 
er upon the sides of the cliffs and rocks in 
vast numbers, and the natives build fires at 
the foot of the rocks, upon which they pile 
damp weeds, which causes a great smoke to 
arise. This smothers the butterflies and they 
fall to the earth, where they are gathered by 
the bushel and are tben baked into cakes, 
which are greatly relished. 

An interesting pursuit for the boys and 
girls during the summer months would be to 
try to ascertain how many different kinds 
of butterflies and moths are to be found in 
their locality, and also to try, if possible, to 
learn the name and peculiarities of each one. 


— 


The Young Folks’ Table. 





THE RED SCHOOLHOUSE. 
The little red schoolbouse 
With trimmings of white, 
Surrounded by woods 
And tlowers so bright! 

When the cool wind is blowing, 
The Hag 1s put out. 

It floats in the air as 

A bird flies about. 


Our teacher is here, all smiling and glad, 
To greet all her scholars, both good ones 
and bad. 5 
At her desk she stands, with a smile on her 
face, 
To meet us all with a very good grace. 


When I am a woman grown, 
And far, far from home, 
I will always think of the little red school, 
Where the tlowers were sweet and the wood 
so cool. 
[Florence Le Forestier, Eleven Years Old. 





About the Banana.— Mary A. Finney is very 
fond of bananas and would like to know how 
this fruit grows, and 
if it’s true that the 
tree dies after bear- 
ing a bunch. The 
trunk of this tree is 
long and stem-like, 
from 8 to 10 ft high, 
bearing a thick clus- 
ter of leaf-stalks on 
the tip, nestling un- 
derneath wkich is 
the bunch of fruit 
(usually one bunch, 
but sometimes sev- 
eral). The fruit 
cluster is 2 or 3 ft 
long. and sometimes weighs 70 or 80 lbs. After 
fruiting, the stem decays or is cut down, and 
new shoots spring from the root and produce 
anew cropina few months. The accompa- 
nying picture showsa bunch of bananas grow- 
ing on the tree. 








Our Letter Circles.—We have just organized 
two more circles, making 13 in all, and have 
yet anite a number of more names on hand 
awaiting otbers. Where are our young people, 
of from eizht to 12? We have a great defi- 
cieucy in these ages. Hazel Burroughs of 
Circle 7 thinks some one is holding back the 
letters. Sheis third on the list, and it is 
three months since she wrote her first letter. 
There is a similar complaint from Circle 2 





Four Kittens All Alike.—I am 11 years old, 
and have a sister nine and a brother 13. Sis- 
ter Amanda and I have a pair of rabbits one 
year old, and brother Herman has a pair of 
white ones. We have four little kittens which 
are all alike. It is vacation now, but when 
there is school, I go every day.—[Mary John- 
son. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


The Great Wolf of 
Clysdale Forest. 


By Frank Scott Ballard. 





EARS AGO James Doug- 
lass, a lad of 17, from 
county Angus, Scotland, 
shipped as a sailor on 
board the vessel Aber- 
deen bound on a voyage 
to the northern coasts of 
Africa. His father and 
mother and a younger 
brother anxiously await- 
ed his return. Months 

rolled by, and no word was received of the 
vessel or her crew. They were becoming 
greatly alarmed over his prolonged absence, 
when one day the longed-for ship sailed up 
the firth of Tay, and landed at Dundee. Then 
the sad tidings reached them that James, 
together with a number of the crew, while on 
an excursion inland from the coast of Africa, 
had been captured by pirates from Barbary, 
and was held for a ransom of 200 pounds. 

The younger brother, Robert, a boy of 16, 
as soon as his first grief for his brother bad 
subsided, set out for the town of Dundee, 
distant 14 miles from the viilage of Forfar, 
where he lived. He had hopes that he might 
find someone there who would advance the 
money to pay his brother’s ransom, and let 
him work 1t out, even if it took him a num- 
ber of years to do it. 

He found plenty of shopmen and merchants, 
who were willing to listen to his story of his 
brother’s misfortune and to sympathize with 
him in his trouble, but not one generous 
enough to let him have so large a sum of 
money as 200 pounds, and run the risk of get- 
ting it back through the services of one so 
young as he. The boy at last gave up in 
despair, and went back to his sorrowing par- 
ents, and the hope of ever seeing the lost boy 
gradually faded from their hearts. 

About this time the county of Angus began 
to suffer from the ravages of an envurmous 
wolf. The animal had taken up its abode in 
the ancient forest of Clysdale, and prowled 
about the country for miles on all sides of the 
forest, in search of prey. Not a night passed 
without its visiting the cattle or sheep pens 
of some farmer. He became so bold that he 
was frequently seen by persons, hovering 
about the edge of the borough towns, and 
the children dared not stray outside the town 
limits for fear of being snapped up by him 
and carried off to the woods. The skill of the 
greatest and bravest hunters who sought him 
was of no avail, when matched against his 
great strength and cunning. The very spears 
thrown at him, it is said, were blunted 
against his sides. The fleetest dogs were out- 
run by him, and those that chanced upon him 
were quickly torn and kuiled by his fangs. 

The sheriff of the county, with a great 
party of men, hunted for him three whole 
days, over hill and dale, in forest and field, 
but nota sight of him did they catch. At 
last, when the reign of terror caused by him 
had reached its hight, and the wood chop- 
pers dared not venture into the forest to cut 
firewvod, or the people out of doors after 
nightfall, the sheriff of the county, realizing 
that a large reward must be offered for its 
capture, if they were ever rid of the wolf, 
caused to be posted up on all the city crosses 
and burgh barriers, a proclamation offering 
to anyone who would kili the great wolf and 
bring its head to the sheriff of the county, 
the sum of 200 pounds. 

Robert Douglass, returning home through 
the village one afternoon, chanced to read 
this proclamation. ‘‘Two hundred pounds, 
why that is just enough to pay James’s ran- 
som!’’ he exclaimed aloud, and his face flush- 
ed, and his eyes brightened. But the joyous 
hopes that had arisen within him were quick- 
ly dispelled as he realized how little chance 
there was for him to kiil this wolf and 
obtain the reward. 

Slowly he walked homeward, courage and 
fear struggling together in his heart. His 
affection for his brother, and his eager antici- 
dation of his father’s and mother’s joy in 
















case he should succeed in obtaining the re- 
ward, overcame his fears, and by the time tie 
reached home his mind was made up. He 
had determined that, come what wonld, he 
would make an effort to kill the wolf. 

He slept but little that night, and rising 
early the next morning, before his mother 
and father were awake, he shouldered his 
crossbow, thrust a sharp woodknife through 
his belt, and whistling to his dog Bolder, a 
great shaggy wolf hound, started out, leaving 
word at a neighbor’s for his mother, that he 
had gone hunting, and for her not to be 
alarmed if he did not get back until late that 
night. 

He struck directly across the fields, in the 
direction of Clysdale forest, distant from 
Forfar about three miles. When he entered 
under the somber arches of the forest, where 
the thick foliage of the trees shut out the sun- 
light, making it dark and gloomy, and where 
the stillness made every little stream sound 
like the roaring of a river, his courage, which 
had remained good while out in the sunlit 
tields, began to desert him. But he resolutely 
strove to overcome his fears. He hugged his 
crossbow closely, with a feeling of trust, 
loosened the knife in his belt, and calling 
back Bolder, whu was running on ahead,made 
him walk close by his side. All the morning 
long he tramped on through the lunely aisles 
of the furest, which grew wilder and more 
difficult to traverse. He kept as much as pos- 
sible to the paths ade by the wood choppers 
and by deer and other animals, but oc- 
casionally he would diverge from these, and 
force his way through the thick underbrush, 
over fallen trees, and up the uneven channel 
of some stream, where an occasional dark 
opening in the side of the banks Jooked like a 
cave in which the wolf might be secreted. 

About noon, chancing into an opening 
where the wood choppers had been at work, 
he sat down on a felled tree, and shared a 
simple lunch with the dog. After a short rest 
the search was again resumed. It was about 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, when a uoise in 
some bushes on his right, sounding like the 
snapping of twigs under the weight of some 
animal, caused his heart to leap into his 








Free—A Wonderful Shrub—Cures Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 


New evidence shows that Alkavis, the new 
botanical product of the Kava-Kava shrub, is 
indeed a trne specific cure for diseases caused 
by uric acid in the blood, or by disorders of 
the kidneys and urinary organs. A remarka- 
ble case is that of Rev A. C. Darling of North 
Constantia, N Y, as told in the- New York 
World of recent date. He was cured by Alka- 
vis after as he says himself he had lost faith 
in man and medicine and was preparing to 
die. Similar testimony of extraordinary cures 
of kidney and bladder diseases of long stand- 
ing comes from many other sufferers and 1200 
hospital cures have been recorded in 30 days. 
Up to this time the Church Kidney Cure Co, 
418 Fourth avenue, New York, are the only im- 
porters of Alkavis and they are so anxivuus to 
prove its value that for the sake of introduc- 
tion they will send a free treatment of Alkavis 
prepaid by mail to every reader of American 
Agriculturist who is a sufferer from any 
form of kidney or bladder disorder, Bright’s 
disease, rheumatism, dropsy, gravel, pain in 
back, femaie complaints or other affliction 
due to improper action of the kidneys or 
urinary organs. We advise all sufferers to 
send their names and address to the com- 
pany and receive the Alkavis free. To prove 
its wonderful curative powers it is sent to 
you entirely free. 
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throat, and with trembling fingers he fitted 
an arrow to his crossbow. 

But it was only a deer that thrust its head 
out of the brush, and gazing at him a moment 
with great startled eyes, bounded away. Be- 
fore he could grasp hold of Bolder, the dog 
had dashed off in pursuit of the animal. In 
vain did he shout to him to come back, the 
dog kept on, hearing or seeing nothing but 
the flying game before him,and quickly disap- 
peared among the trees. 

It was lonelier than ever without the dog, 
and as the occasional rays of sunlight that 
filtered in through the trees cast shadows 
aslant, he knew that the sun was getting low, 
and he decided to give up the hunt for that 
day and continue it in the next. He sfarted 
to retrace his steps homeward, but had not 
gone a great distance when he found that he 
was not going in the right direction. He 
spent a couple of hours in an attempt to find 
his way out, but at the end of that time he was 
hopelessly lost. It was growing dark rapidly 
now, and with feelings of dread, he realized 
that he must spend the night in the woods. 
Selecting a snug place at the foot of a steep 
bank, he built a great fire of logs, and settled 
himseif behind it. 

The monotonous chirping of crickets began; 
an owl in aneighboring tree, at intervals, 
sent forth a screech; slowly the shadows 
deepened about him, and night settled down 
over the forest. 

It was not his intention to go to sleep, but 
his great fatigue after his long day’s tramp 
overcame even his nervous fears. His head 
sought a comfortable position on his arm, his 
thoughts became indistinct; his hand grasp- 
ing the handie of his knife relaxed and slip- 
ped to his side, and he was asleep. 

lie was awakened by a tremendous burst of 
thunder. Blinding flashes of lightning fol- 
lowed. The wind surged fiercely through the 
swaying tree tops, and great drops of warm 
rain splashed in his face. He quickly fled to 
the shelter of a great tree a few yards distant. 
The dying embers of the fire, fanned into a 
blaze by the wind, cast a fitful light on the 
surroundings. 

Suddenly, above the sighing and moaning 
of the wind, there arose a strange noise. He 
turned in the direction from whence it came. 

‘*Merey, the wolf,’’ he gasped. It was the 
wolf, indeed. Appalled by thefury of the 
storm, the great animal was cowering at the 
foot of a tree, gnashing its teeth, its eyes 
shining like fire, and the grisly hair on its back 
and neck standing erect. It was a sight to 
terrify the bravest heart, and Robert turned 
to flee, but as he did so, the thought of his 
purpose, and that this might be his only 
chance to kill the wolf, and save James, flash- 
ed through his mind. He stopped, turned, 
and scarce knowing what he did, raised his 
crossbow and fired at the animal. 

A howl of pain answered his shot. He had 
just time to grasp his knife, when, with the 
quickness of light, the woif sprang upon him. 
Instinctively he threw out his arm, and as the 
wolf reached him, his fingers closed with a 
desperate clutch in the long hair on the side 
of its neck. Then a terrible struggle ensued. 
Again and again he plunged his knife into 
the body of the wolf. He felt its blood gush 
out over his hand, but it gave no signs of 
weakening. Its sharp claws tore his clothes 
in pieces, and made grievous wounds in his 
flesh. It struggled fiercely to get near enough 
to fasten its fangs in his throat, but his de- 
spairing grasp on its neck could not be broken. 

Robert felt his strength leaving him. Near- 
er and nearer to him came the cruel mouth 
of the wolf, its gleaming array of teeth shin- 
ing fearful in the firelight. He felt its steam- 
ing breath upon his cheek. He made a last 
desperate effort and drove his knife,to the 
very hilt in the wolf’s body. Then lights 
danced before his eyes; his head rang wildly, 
he felt the weight of the woif removed from 
kim; a wild chorus of barks and yelps reach- 
ed his ears, and then his senses left him. 

The day was just breaking, when he was 
awakened by something pressing against his 
chest. He opened his eyes, and they looked 
into those of his dog Bolder, who was stand- 
Mg over him. The dog whined with delight, 
when he saw his master awaken. Robert 


tried to collect his scattered thoughts, won- 
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dering why he was lying there in the woods. 
He put out his hand to push the dog away. 
There was blood on it. 

‘**The wolf,’’ he murmured, with a shudder, 
and sat up. Whatasight met his gaze! Not 
ten feet away from him lay the body of the 
great wolf, rigid in death. Its long hair was 
matted with blood, its tongue protruded from 
the side of its mouth, and its great yellow 
eyes, half opened, stared fixedly at him. He 
approached it, and stood over it with feelings 
of awe. Andthen, as he realized what the 
dead body of the wolf lying before him really 
meant, the promised reward and James’s re- 
lease, he gave free vent to his feelings, and 


the woods raug with his joyous shouts and 
laughter. ‘‘Take hold of him, Bolder! Shake 
him, boy!’’ he shouted to the dog, as he 


gleefully prodded the wolf’s body with a stick, 

The dog came forward slowly, and then, for 
the first time, Robert noticed that he was 
hurt. There was an ugly gash in his throat, his 
muzzle was covered with cuts and scratches, 
aud a wound on his forepaw caused him to 
limp painfully. He understood it all now. 

The dog, returning from the chase after the 
deer, had followed his tracks, and had found 
him just at the critical moment, when the 
wolf was overcoming him. He had thrown 
himself upon the wolf, and in the struggle 
that followed, the great beast, weakened by 
the loss of blood from his knife wounds, had 
succumbed to the great fighting powers of the 
gallant hound, but not until he had seriously 
injured him. After assuring himself that 
Bolder was not hurt in a manner likely 
to prove fatal, Robert picked up his knife 
from the ground, where it had fallen during 
the struggle of the night before, and, not 
without many shudders, succeeded in cutting 
off the head of the wolf. Then wrapping it 
in his jacket, he turned to the dog and said, 
‘‘Home, Bolder, home!’’ The dog under- 
stood and started off, and before noon, his un- 
erring instinct brought them to an opening 
in the woods, not far from where they had 
enteréd it on the previous morning. 

It can be imagined what a sensation there 
was in the village when it became known that 
Robert Douglass, who had been lost over 
night in Clysdale forest, and for whoma 
party of men were about starting out to 
search, had returned, bringing with him the 
head of the great wolf, which he had killed; 
and Robert found himself a hero in the eyes 
of every person in the place. 

But there was a happier time later on, 
when, after the money had been sent to pay 
James’s ransom, and he had impatiently 
waited a few months, a ship landed at Dun- 
dee with James on board, and he and his 
brother, whom he had never expected to see 
again, were once more together,after a separa- 
tion of nearly two years. 

sical 


Great Change Caused by Electric Roads. 





Some remarkable facts are being discussed 
by the commission of experts appointed by 
the government of Massachusetts to investi- 
gate the whole subject of street railways. In 
the last official year the electric road carried 
more passengers than the steam roads in that 


state. They are gaining in business at a pro- 
digious rate, and the electric roads are 
already working a transformation in the 


values of city and suburban property and are 
improving the surroundings of many people 
with limited means. In the first place, there 
is going on a reduction of rents and in valua- 
tions in the very heart of Boston and in the 
congested centers of other large cities because 
there is an outward movement of population. 
The buildings in the center are being aban- 
doned except solely for business purposes, and 
it is said that there are many upper foors 
empty now in the business portion of Boston 
which have been used for living purposes. 
The superiority of electric power over horse 
flesh enables the modern railway to ascend 
hills which were impossible of ascent by the 
loaded __horsecar. Highlands are being 
brought into market for residential purposes 
in a way unkuown until lately. These sites 
are very desirable for dwellings, being airy, 
well drained and healthful, to say nothing of 
the prospects, which are no small part of the 
consideration to people who have been 
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brought up with an eyeto the beauties of 
nature. The pressure of population in the 
centers of tue large cities tends to diminish 
under the influence of the electric car. The 
value of suburban real estate in the vicinity of 
electric car lines is rising, and the assessors 
have new adjustments to mike continually. 

This advance in value of suburban real 
estate is gradually but steadily extending to 
farm property along the lines of electric rail- 
roads. As these railroads extend into the 
eountry, farmers will have their mail received 
and collected twice a day, as is the case in 
large towns. They will also be kept in closer 
touch with the markets and with the world. 
Improvements in electric apparatus have been 
wonderful during the past few years, and 
have only to continue, to make electricity 
from the trolley wire the cheapest power rural 
people canemploy. With dynamos and motors 
constantly decreasing in price, the time will 
soon arrive when farmers along electric lines 
will find it profitable toemploy this power 
for all sorts of purposes in house and _ barn. 
Should electricity be made direct from coal 
without the intervention of boiler and engine, 
it would vastly extend the uses of this power. 
Certain it is that the next century is to be 
the electric age. It may be that this great 
discovery of getting power direct from coal, 
or from the earth’s storehouse of electiicity, 
will come before 1900. 











No matter 
how much of 
a business wo- 
man a woman 
may be, when 
the little love- 
god makes up 
his mind to 
shoot, there is 
no protection 
against his arrow. Yet many a young woman 
whose affections,are already engaged, hesi- 
tates to assume the obligations of wifehood 
and motherhood, because she feels unfitted 
for them by some physical: weakness or 
disease. 

The special ailments to which the femi- 
nine organism is liable, not only unfit a wo- 
man for happy wifehood and motherhood, 
but incapacitate her for any sphere of action. 
No woman can discharge the daily duties of 
any position with comfort or satisfaction 
who is constantly weighed down by head- 
aches, backaches and dragging, weakening 
drains. 

Troubles of this nature are not by any 
means a necessity of womanhood. They 
are positively and completely cured by Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It imparts 
genuine health and strength to the womanly 
organs. It was devised for this one purpose 
by an eminent specialist in this particular 
field of practice. 

“‘ For several years I suffered with prolapsus of 
the uterus,’’ writes Miss A. Lee Schuster, of Box 
12, Rodney, Jefferson Co., Miss. ‘‘Our family 
physician treated me for kidney trouble, and ev- 
erything else but the right thing. I grew worse 
and worse. My body was emaciated, hands and 
feet clammy and cold, stomach weak, with great 
palpitation of the heart. I dreaded for night to 
come for I would suffer with nausea all night and 
so I continued until some kind unknown friend 
sent me your hook with a marked page. I began 
taking your ‘Favorite Prescription,’ contrary to 
my family’s wishes, and I began to improve right 
away. I have taken three bottles and now I am 
very nearly well and am very happy, and thank- 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 


University Extension for Farmers. 
JONATHAN W. SPENCER. 





The idea of university extension is becom- 
ing very popular, and as itis being put into 
actual operation the results are becoming 
popular also. 

Every movement branded educational goes 
without much serutiny, so also does every 
movement designed to assist those struggling 
to improve their condition under adverse cir- 
cumstances. University extension is a com- 
bination of these two aims. Zealous and 
philanthropic educators have taken the mat- 
terup. In some instances they have found it 
an easier task to take university instruction 
to the masses than to get the masses interest- 
ed in the instruction. 

However, the best that can be done for 
a@ progressive idea is to launch it, stir 
it well to keep it from stagnation, and 
if it has value it will find congenial soi] 
somewhere and take root, generally in some 
unexpected spot One of those unexpected 
affairs in university extension occurred in 
the western part of New York state three 
years ago. Unexpected, because it care from 
some farmers, common, every-day farmers, 
who never expected any want supplied only 
as they derived the means for doing so from 
the soil. 

Any investigator of the history of this 
movewent can consult a December, 1893, 
number of The Grape Belt, published at that 
time at Brockton, Chautauqua county, and 
there he will see the transactions of a local 


‘horticultural society, held in the same hall in 


Fredonia where was organized the first 
grange in the state. These men had been try- 
ing some experiments on their farms and 
vineyards, with ofttimes bewildering results, 
and they felt the need of assistance in inter- 
preting them. It was the subject of an entire 
afternoon's earnest discussion and resulted in 
a prayer to their local assemblyman, Hon 8. 
F. Nixon, that a small appropriation be set 
aside that some of the faculty of the college 
of agriculture at Cornell be sent to aid them. 
Ani by diligent effort he secured them an ap- 
propriation of $8000, applying to sixteen 
counties. The bill was originally framed to 
extend to the entire state, but the average 
rural legisiators thought their constituency 
had no use ior anything so novel and unique 
as the scientific and bread and butter farmer 
working in harness together, and declined to 
ask for its privileges. 

Professors and instructors held meetings in 
grange halls, orchards and the crossroads 
schoolhouses. Farmers brought invalid plants 
and predatory insects, and the air was filled 
with interrogations. 

Space does not permit tracing the develop- 
ing features, but to show the progress attain- 
ed in the three years of the Nixon bill, the 
work of the last months of 1890 will be enum- 
erated. During the month of September, 
twenty-four itinerary schools were held in 
twenty-two counties. These schvols were 
usually of five sessions each. Each session 
opened with an observation exercise. On one 
occasion when apple twigs were under con- 
sideration, one farmer said, ‘‘ When the exer- 
cises began I looked at apple brush, and 
when it closed I held in my hand a living 
thing.’’ Another remarked, ‘‘The professor 
was right; I have been looking at apple twigs 
all my life, but I never really saw one until 
to-day.’”’ 

Farmers’ institutes have for a number of 
years had a valuable career in discussing 
farm practice. These schools were studiously 
designed not to be a rival in that field but to 
teach fundamental principles of farm prac- 
tice. The former taught the how and the 
latter the why. 

During the month of October two repre- 
sentatives of the college of agriculture were 
sent into the district schools to see how the 
teachers and children would accept nature 
studies on subjects familiar to rural life. Per- 
haps a fly was caught and the children asked to 
notice the six legs that all true insects have 
to have to be in the fashion of the insect 
world. They were told of the four periods in 
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the life of the fly and that, although the form 
was different in each, yet all the growth oc- 
curred in the second, called the larva or mag- 
got stage, and that a little fly for that reason 
would never grow to be a large fly. Perhaps 
a stalk of corn, from a nearby field, was 
taken apart and the kernels on the cob liken- 
ed to a family of children, and the husk toa 
suit of clothes, thus giving new interest and 
character to that which had only been 
thought of as fodder. 

A reading course on agricultural topics, 
and discussion by correspondence, is another 
feature of this university extension move- 
ment, and is now being installed. 

To those desiring membership, bulletins 
will be sent free of charge, and when they 
have been read, a long lst of questions will 
follow. The faculty holds thas farmers have 
an abundance of experience, and if they are 
given fundamental principles and led into 
correct observation and reasoning, they are 
perfectly competent to solve many problems 
for themselves. 


Her First Day at School. 


E. G. HAWKS. 








When I was only four years old 
I went to country school; 

My face was clean, my heart was bold, 
I knew I was no fool. 


The teacher was so glad to see 
A little girl so small, 

She smiled and gave a kiss to me, 
And a red Jackson ball. 


And when I told my letters out 
For all the rest to hear, 

A naughty girl began to pout 
And slyly pulled my ear. 


And so I spelled the hard word, ‘‘ kite,’’ 
And called it ‘‘dog,’’ and. ‘‘cat,’’ 

And teacher smiled a little mite 
And gave my head a pat; 


And a card, at night, for ‘‘ being good,’’ 
All written out so slick. 

Now wa’n’t it funny teacher could 
Have found me out so quick? 





The Successful Teacher’s Weapon. 





The sympathetic reader of Mehitabel’s One 
Talent, in this issue, will find food for 
thought in this girl’s failure as a _ teacher. 
There are many other capable, intelligent, 
energetic girls and women who are every day 
suffering the humiliation of seeing others, 
who are less well educated and even less con- 
scientious in their work, yet make far more 
popular and successful teachers. , Education 
may make the standard of a diploma from a 
college or normal school, and start a teacher 
in her first place, but something else is need- 
ed in order to keep her there, and especially 
to promote her. This is a love for her chil- 
dren as herself; an unbounded belief in their 
real goodness and honor. looking on bad 
things as merely s:ight biemishes that will 
easily wear away; a disposition to praise the 
good, even in failures,—to always praise and 
encourage first, then incidentally to criticise. 
It is unlimited encouragement that the poor 
scholars in particular need, then the inci- 
dental criticism inspires the dullest pupil 
with a belief in his own ability and a rever- 
ence forthe one who sawit in him. This 
doesn’t mean a kind of negative gentleness 
and good will, which is a weakness that: is 
worse for the teacher than undue severity, 
but a_strength and enthusiasm founded on a 
belief in the divinity of the most depraved 
student and a determination to bring it out 
by a heartfelt, cheerful encouragement. 

The spirit of strong love and encourage- 
ment, and of an active, persistent faith in the 
good of humanity, is the weapon by which 
the successful teacher triumphs over her pu- 
pils’ spirits, and leads them where she will 
The principal of a large public school in a 
well-known city said to me of one of his 
teachers, a slender young woman: ‘‘She 
teaches a night class of genuine roughs that 
none of my men teachers can handle, and she 
has a complete mastery over them. She treats 
these fellows with a hearty good-will and 
comradeship, as if she thought she was one 
of them. She doesn’t impress her superiority 
on them, but leaves it for them to find it out, 








and they have done so. She has something 
good and encouraging to say of the smallest 
effort, and then will say what a pity it is that 
such and such things aren’t a little better, to 
make a perfect whole. She makes each one 
of her pupils see that he has ability, and fires 
him with an ambition to do justice to himself 
and show her she isn’t mistaken. She is ney- 
er fretful, never commanding, never fault- 
finding, but always gentle, cheery, bright, full 
of enthusiasm, aud above all full of belief in 
the innate ability and goodness cf every one 
she comes in contact with. She has the posi- 
tive strength of love an@ enthusiasm—not its 
negative weakness.’’ 

Many a successful teacher would tell you 
that the secret of her success lay in some- 
thing different from her strong personality, 
but yon who are discouraged and hopeless, 
look about and study the causes of her suc- 
cess for yourself. 


Kindergartens and Kindergartens. 








The world is enthusiastic in these days over 
kindergarten methods of instruction, and 
many such schools follow out in spirit and 
letter the beautiful principles of their loving- 
hearted founder. But there are kindergartens 
and kindergartens. One teacher, for instance, 
is asuccess. From the time the little tots 
wake their first clay ball, singing the while 
about their ‘‘jolly clay,’’ to a little later 
when they have happy picnics on the next 
street with their loved teacher, and learn to 
distinguish the stones in their yards and 
every plant in the meadow ; how the icicle and 
snow crystals form; and to understand the 
simple heart of Hiawatha ;—the earth is filled 
with beauty and wonder, and the children’s 
hearts with love, reverence and enthusiasm. 
In the fields with teacher, hunting for com- 
mon jacks, hearthe pupils and teacher cry 
with delight, ‘‘O, here is my dear jack!’’ and 
dance with joy. The plantis endowed with 
all the characteristics of a real person, preach- 
ing to the children. The faise Solomon’s seal 
is told that he isn’t good or honorable to try to 
make them love him for the true plant. The 
teacher leads them all to exercise their own 
fancies and imaginations, to seem to find out 
each thing for themselves, although she is do- 
ing far more work than to tell them a little 
volume of facts. But she has set thought and 
imagination at work in the right way, and 
each child is living out its own individuality. 
Too often, however, do the little ones sit 
down to their table of clay, told to look at 
ball or cube and try to make it; shown a 
pliant and told its name, and asked to find one 
like it and describe the soil it grew in; told 
to learn a little poem by heart,—made into a 
machine, as in too many public schools, “as 
though they had no individuality to work 
out at all, no preferences of their own! The 
success of the kindergarten teacher, above all, 
depends on her ability to create healthful ac- 
tivity in both mind and body, not to make 
herself recognized as the leader and her 
ideas the only right ones. 

atnciemaailallinttieme 

A Summer Course in shop work drawing and 
horticulture is furnished free of charge to the 
teachers of the state by the university of the 
state of Missouri this year, from July 12 to 
Aug 21. Attention is paid to the laying out 
and planting of school grounds, to the care of 
school gardens, and to the construction of 
school houses in such way as to afford, with 
least expense, the best facilities for practical 
work in horticulture, botany and entomol- 


ogy. 


It does not take long to write the biography 
of a man who never offended anybody.—([Life. 











Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
Save nine-tenths of the cost 
and all the trouble. 
Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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Who’s Got the ‘Nicest’? Baby ? 





ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN CASH PRIZES. 

Every mother in the land can answer this 
question. But will they all agree? Hardly! 
But there is a way to get at this matter that 
will be of intense interest to every family 
and of much benefit to the race. To this end 
we off $100 in prizes, the division of which 
wili be announced later. 

This is the way to do it! Send usa nice 
picture of the baby, and on the hack of it 
write the full name, date of birth and age 
when photograph was taken. Also weight at 
birth and weight when photographed, if 
known. The full names and post-office ad- 
dress of father and mother should also be 
written on the back of the photograph. Any 
particulars about the child’s development, 
characteristics, special bent, etc, may be 
stated in an accompanying letter, but this is 
not required. What we must have, however, 
. is the particulars on the back of the photo- 
graph, as above called for. 

Due notice will be given when the contest 
is to close, but the sooner the photographs are 
sent in the better. 

Every parent who is a subscriber to this 
journal is entitled to compete for these gen- 
erous prizes. Each photograph must be ac- 
companied by at least $1 to pay the parents’ 
subscription to this journal for a year beyond 
the date to which itis now paid, or to be- 
come a subscriber, if they are not already 
such. When the pictures are all in, they will 
all be nicely printed in this paper and our 
subscribers will be given a chance to vote as 
to which is the prettiest or nicest one of all. 
The child that receives the largest number of 
votes will have the first prize, and so on, No 
photograph will be accepted of a child over 
five years of age, but there is no objection to 
sending the picture of a child whois now 
older, but that was taken before it reached 
the age of five. 

It often happens that a very pretty baby 
does not receive justice at the hands of the 
photographer, this branch of the artist’s work 
being difficult, and it is true also that a pret- 
ty photograph oftentimes fails to make a good 
engraving through technical faults; if the 
light is not right, or the finishing of the pic- 
ture not entirely favorable, the engraver may 
be unable todo much with it. Competitors 
are urged therefore to have good photographs 
made if possible, and with these facts in 
mind to be lenient if they find in some in- 
stances that the pictures they send are such 
that the engraving and printing could not do 
justice to the subject. 

eS ae 
Pockets. 
DARROW. 





One of the greatest trials of a woman is 
that fashion forbids a pocket in the dress 
skirt. But we 
are gradually 
working back 
to the pock- 
ets. A very 
b handy pocket 

is ono stitched 
i on your under- 
Fol skirt, of any 
desired size. 
At the top of 
the pocket 
g have one or 
two flat but- 
tons and but- 
tonholes, to make it safe. Of course in 
public you could not reach the _ pocket, 
but you often want to go where you 
want to carry extra handkerchiefs or pa- 
pers that you will not want until you reach a 
friend’s house. Don’t put money loose in 
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6 )) Have you never taken a bath with [X% 
ivory Soap? You have missed a lux- 


er ury. 


The smooth creamy lather is 


soothing and refreshing. i ELoaTs 
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your dress waist, but make a small pocket in- 
side of your corset, at the top, then it will 
be safe. The only satisfactory way I know of 
to pnt pockets ona work apron is_ to 
have the top gather into the band, otherwise 
they will tear as fast as you can mend. 
There are two ways of making these. First 
eut a piece 12 inches long and 74 wide. In 
the middle of the top lay a flatiron that has 
aroundend. Put the straight end of the 
iron at the top and mark around it. Cut that 
out, bind this edge where you cut out, being 
careful not to stretch, turn over the sides and 
bottom, and stitch onto the side breadth, hav- 
ing the top ends up to the top edge of the 
apron, and gather the apron into the band 
the same as if the pocket was not there. This 
makes the pocket on the outside. No 2 hangs 
from the underside, and is fastened to the 
belt. Cut the piece 24 inches long; cut the 
piece out from one end the same way, lay this 
piece on the side breadth top to top, right 
sides together, sew with machine where it is 
cut out, then cut out the apron, turn this over 
onto the wrong side, stitch again around the 
pockethole, bring the end up to the top, and 
stitch the sides ot the pocket, and that is fin- 
ished. You will havea strong pocket held 
by the band. 

A handy pocket on a black skirt is made by 
taking a black ribbon four inches wide and 
17 inches long, hem one end over half an 
inch on the right side of the hem, feather- 
stitch with black siik and turn this end over 
so it will make a pocket four inches deep. 
Fasten the other end onto the band of the 
skirt at the right side. Let this hang down 
and blind stitch onto the skirt; fasten strong- 
ly the sides that form the pocket. The ribbon 
being fastened to the band, it can’t tear. This 
is plenty large for your handkerchief. 





Oliver Wendell Holmes.* 
MINNIE L. UPTON. 





Lover of light and gladness, who did aye 
Touch with a cheerful hand the harp of life! 
Though skilled to sweep the deeper chords 

all rife 

With majesty, he quickly passed them by 
And filled the air with mirthfnl melody, 

Lightening all hearts with happy minstrelsy. 

Enough there were would teach the world to 

weep; 
Myriads to tell how things were all awry; 
So many swift to censure and decry; 

So few the sunny side in view to keep. 

Wiser, mayhap, than we as yet have dreamed, 

Nobler of soul than he, unselfish, deemed, 

He felt in his great heart the world’s dumb 

lea 

And p ved the troubadour of joy to be. 

*Born Aug 29, 1809; died Oct 7, 1894. 
re 


False Ideas of Economy. 
CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 


When we go into the homes of some men 
and women and find the parlor and front part 
of the house splendidly furnished, while the 
kitchen, maid’s room and oftentimes other 
sleeping rooms, lack the absolute necessaries 
of life, we realize full well that there are 
false ideas of economy. Unless one’s income 
is sufficient to well furnish the entire house, 
it is far wiser and more economical to com- 
mence at the kitchen and make the most im- 
portant rooms comfortable and even attrac- 
tive. 

Every home should contain a cheery, home- 
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RaeVvERS| 
COLLARS andCUFFsS. 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 


Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 

If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 


Reversible Collar Co. 65 Milk 8t., Boston ,Mass, 
iis hime Farm ama ort: ares 
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like living room, a cosy dining room and a 
comfortable kitchen, besides the sleeping 
rooms. The parloris by no means an gssen- 
tial, and if economy must be practiced, let it 
be the practical kind, which does not believe 
in elegant carpets, draperies and furniture at 
the expense of a desolate and dreary kitchen. 

O, that we might one and all learn the les- 
son of true simplicity and not aim to make a 
show and display. This trying to keep up ap- 
pearances on a modest income and meake 
the world think one has an abundance, has 
caused more heartaches and failures than any 
of us realize. 





‘‘My Thanksgiving Pies are certainly not 
there,’’ remarked a gentleman the other day, 
as he gazed ruefully at his orchard, where 
even the promise of the very light bloom had 
failed to materialize. ‘‘Never mind, I will 
have a good big turnip field over yonder,’’ 
replied a neighbor, in whose hair the frosts of 
age had left many a gleam of silver. Then 
he told how over half a century ago his 
mother used to make mince meat anid--yes, 
apple pies, in which the fruit was none other 
than the familiar root which, well mashed 
and with a liberal sprinkling of pepper, forms 
so necessary a part to the setting for the gob- 
bler. Mild turnips were carefully selected, 
partly cooked and then soaked in strong ci- 
der, and the result—well, you had to be told 
to know. 





Scripture Cake.—Two cups Jeremiah 6, 20 
(sugar), 14 cups Judges 5, 25 (butter), 6 cups 
Jeremiah 17, 11 (eggs), 4 cup Judges, 4, 19 
(milk), 2 tablespoons 1st Samuel 14, 25 
(honey), season to taste of 2d Chronicles 9, 9 
(spices), a pinch of Leviticus 2, 13 (sait), 44 
cups Ist Kings 4, 22 (flour), 2 teaspoons Amos 
4, 5(baking powder), 2 cups 1lst Samuel 30, 12 
(raisins), 2cups Nahunin 3,12 (figs), 1 cup Num- 
bers 17, 8 (almonds). Follow Solomon’s ad- 
vice for making a good boy (beat well) and 
you will have a good cake. Proverbs 23, 14. 





Oriental Cream.—A very desirable article for 
the face is made as follows: Ten cents’ worth 
bay rum, ten cents’ worth flake white, 1 pt« 
rain water. Heat the water, pour onto flake 
white, strain, add bay ruin and afew drops 
glycerine. I have used this a great many years 
and never have pimples or roughness of the 
skin. It whitens the skin and takes away 
that ‘‘shine’’ one often has. Shake when you 
use it and apply with a soft sponge.—/D. 
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CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 





Mehitable’s One Talent. 


GERTRUDE L. STONE. 





EHITABLE GAYWORTHY sat bolt 
upright in the wagon and kept the 
reins firmly in hand, though noth- 
ing short of an earthquake would 
have 

had permission to stand still. 
of her resolute appearance, the tears were 
stealing down her cheeks. The supervisor of 
schools, Jooking almost equally uncomfort- 
able, sat in his wagon and looked up the road. 

Nothing had been said between them since 
the supervisor had told Mehitable that he was 
very sorry, but there seemed to be a feeling 
in district No 9 that the pupils might do bet- 
ter if they hada change of teachers. Poor 
fellow! he had tried to state it as kindly as 
possible, but it was a hard thing to say to a girl 
who was determined to keep on teaching in 
her own district that she might be at honte 
with ber invalid mother. Oniy the day be- 
fore, when he decided that he must refuse her 
application for the fall term, he had written 
her a letter, because he thought it would be 
easier for them both than to talk it over. 
Now she was on her way to see him, and 
they had met on the roadway. He had done 
his best to spare her feelings and had tried to 
smooth the matter over by a reference to the 
fact that people were always clamoring for 
change. He meant she should never know 
that at the last meeting of the school board, a 
delegation from Number 9, representing 
every family interested in the school, had 
petitioned for a change of teachers. Deacon 
Pettigrove had summed up the whole matter 
when he said, ‘‘We hain’t a thing against 
Hitty, except that she kinder riles up the 
children and they don’t want to go to school; 
and that bein’ the case they don’t learn much 
when they do go.’’ 

It was only too true. Every family in the 
district respected the faithful, hard-working 
girl who did all the work at home and cared 
for her invalid mother before sbe began her 
day’s work in the little red senoolihouse. 
Poor Mehitable! she was too tired when she 
began to teach, and worst of all she neither 
understood children nor had the love for 
them necessary for success. Her own school 
life had been under the old-fashioned disci- 
pline and she knew no other. She constantly 
tried to ‘‘do her duty’’ by the children, and 
they as constantly resented it. 

She left the supervisor and rode drearily 
howeward, home to tell her mother that her 
daughter was a failure as a teacher; home, to 
tell her poor rheumatic father that she could 
no longer add a little to the scanty income. 

Supper was a gloomy meal. Mehitable 
could not talk. The burden of her thoughts 
was, What can I do? What can I do? over 
and over like the monotonous ticking of a 
clock. At last it found expression in words. 

‘*What can you do, daughter?’’ replied her 
father with an effort at pleasantry. ‘‘ You 
ean make the best bread and the best cake in 
the county.’’ 


But in spite 


started old Dobbin when he” 
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That night she dreamed she stood on a pile 
of bread loaves as high as the schoolhouse 
and waved a flag on which was inscribed, 
**T can make bread 1f I can’t teach school.’’ 
She dreamed that all the children of Number 
9 came and humbly begged for just one slice 
apiece,until they saw who was on top the pile 
and then they ran away as fast as they 
could. 

The next morning Mehitable told her father 
that she thought she should have to turn bak- 
er. He did not understand that it was only a 
joke and answered in good faith that he had 
read of some women who earned a good liv- 
ing making jellies or pickles or cake for cer- 
tain families, and he knew Mehitable was a 
good sight better cook than those. 

For the next week the idea had possession 
of Mehitable. She was sure she could satisfy 
customers if she could get them. Plainly she 
couldn’t in Edgcomb, every woman did her 
own housework and would think it a sinful 
extravagance to save herself a bit by hiring 
her bread made. She must go to the neigh- 
boring city. At tirst it seemed to her that she 
could not go and push such a business among 
strangers; but familiarity with the idea made 
it seem less and less dreadful. There was just 
one person she kuew in the little city of Bell- 
view and that was Mrs Knowles. But Mrs 
Kuowles did not have what is called ‘‘fac- 
ulty,’’ so it was plain to Mehituable that if she 
made a success of what seemed her one chance 
of earning she must do it alone. 

New England grit counts for a good deal, 
and the very day the new teacher began 
schoolin No9, Mehitable went to Bellview 
and entered into partnership with Mrs 
Knowles and her jolly little son. The part- 
nership with Mrs Knowles consisted in cook- 
ing and doing other forms of housework 
enough for board and use of the kitchen; and 
with Sam,consisted in a share in the profits to 
repay him for work as a delivery team. 

A modest card in the window announced: 
‘*Homemade bread and cake. Plain cooking 
of all kinds done to order. Prompt delivery 
to any part of the city.’’ 

Business did not come ali at once, and 
many days were full of discouragement; but 
many a tired housekeeper saw the sign, 
sampled Mebitable’s savory eatables and be- 
came @ permanent customer. Many a day 
Mehitable and Sam went canvassing for 
orders. Those were not pleasant days for the 
young girl, but they resulted weli for the busi- 
ness. Sam’s rosy cheeks and emphatic words 
were good testimonials for Mehitable, and the 
goods when delivered always spoke for them- 
selves. Soon Mehitable had a large number 
of regular customers for her hot rolis and Sam 
had all he could do to complete the delivery at 
supper time. Other cooking was in demand, 
but Mehitable’s fame rested on her hot rolls. 

Eight months after Mehitable came to Bell- 
view she felt it safe to rent a small house 
and send for her father and mother. It 
wouldn’t be necessary to rent the old home- 
stead, and her father and mother could use it 
foca summer home. They would have to live 
in a very modest way, but it was what they 
had always done. 

It was a great day when the little family 
was reunited. Mehitable prepared a very 
special supper and Mrs Knowles and Sam 
were bidden. When the good things had near- 
ly disappeared, Mehitable’s father said with 
pride, ‘‘I didn’t suppose you could improve in 
cooking, Hitty, but I declare I believe you 
have.’’ But it was sweeter to hear her moth- 
er say, ‘‘Most cooking is done tu. keep people 
from starving, but yours, dear, is the most suc- 
cessful in that way that I have ever known.”’ 





Tomato Relishes. 





Cream Tomato Soup.—To 1 qt milk add 1 
pint tomatoes, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 table- 
spoons flour, } saltspoon salt, 1 bay leaf, sprig 
of parsley, salt and pepper to taste, 1 teaspoon 
sugar and } teaspoon svuda. Put the parsley 
and bay leaf with the tomatoes and cook 15 
minutes, add sugar, then strain and add soda. 
Have the milk ina double boiler. When it 
is hot, stir in the butter and flour, which have 
been creamed. Let this boil untilitis a lit- 
tle thick. Add to the tomatoes and serve. 

Tomato Bisque.—One pint tomatoes, strain 





and let warm through. Cream 1 tablespoon 
butter and 1 tablespoon flour, stir this into 1 
pint boiled milk gradually, add tomatoes 
with a little soda. 

Tomato Toast.—Remove crusts from slices of 
dry bread and toast until golden brown. 
Moisten slightly with hot water. Place on 
hot platter and serve with hot tomato sauce. 
Tomato Sauce: One tablespoon butter, 1 
tablespoon flour to 14 cups tomato juice. 
Season with 4 teaspoon salt and a shake of 
pepper, and 1 teaspoon sugar if preferred. 
Serve very hot. 
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Another Bread Raiser.—In the issue of 
July 17, Mrs Wells gives a description of her 
bread raiser. I will tell you ofa still more 
simple one. Geta nice stout pasteboard box 
at the dry goods store, any size you wish, for 
the number of loaves you have at once; or 
two smaller ones. (I prefer a large, deep 
one.) Put the loaves in their tins in the box 
cever, and then put the box over them asa 
deep cover. I also prefer a simple rack (toa 
shelf) fastened to the wall, but either is 
good. Havinga shelf, would not need the 
cover to put tins 1n, provided the box to cov- 
erthe loaves with was smaller each way, 
length and width, than the shelf (same as Mrs 
Wells’s tin cover) so as to exclude all air. 
But I wish Mrs Wells would describe her 
kneader fully in your paper. It is hard to 
knead any large amount of bread at once, so 
a kneader would be the greatest of help, and 
I am very anxious to hear from her, for I 
think she has hit on some bright idea.—[S. 
E. E. 











MRS. ELLA WGARVY, 


Writing to Mrs. Pinkham. 





She says:—I have been using your 
Vegetable Compound, and find that it 
does all that it is recommended to do. 
I have been a sufferer for the last four 
years with womb 
trouble, weak 
back and excre- 
tions. I was hard-| 
ly able to do my 
household duties, 
and while about 
my work was so 
nervous that 
I was miser- * 
able. I had 
also given 
up in des- 
pair, when I 
was persuaded to try Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, and to-day, 
I am feeling like a new woman.— 
Mrs. Etta McGarvy, Neebe Road 
Station, Cincinnati, O. 


Absolutely cured, Never toreturn, 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
ques D'.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 
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About Snakes.—What do the Tablers know 
about snakes? I’ve been told time and 
agaip, and by those who claim to have seen 
with their own eyes, that the mother snake 
in times of danger opens her mouth and _ re- 
ceives her young into a pouch or sack. 
read the other day an emphatic denial of this 
idea. This author informs us that snakes are 
hatched from eggs deposited in the sand, just 
as mud turtles are, and that the parents do not 
know their own offspring, t therefore can dis- 
play no parental affection for them, and that 
snakes sometimes feed upon each other and 
are quite liable to eat theirown young. I’m 
not much interested in the sea serpent but I 
am in the little land snakes.—[ Evangeline. 


Daughter Means Milker. —Ina recent issue 


Freshy expresses Ler opinion that it is de- 
grading for a farmer’s daughter—or any wom- 
an—to milk acow. The exclusive care of the 
kine by two female members of the household 
is a custom which is as old as mankind and is 
lost in the dimness of prehistoric times. The 
word ‘‘daugnter,’’ derived from the Sanscrit 
diucthar, means ‘‘the melker,’’ and had orig- 
inally no idea of kinship attached to it. Its 
present meaning and use shows that the 
daughter invariably did milk the cows, or she 
would not have been called by that name. 
Why Freshy considers miiking more de- 
grading tlian feeding the chickens is not very 
clear; perhaps she will be kind enough to ex- 
plain.—[{J. H. Wilmoth. 





How Is It?—Doubtless the young men of to- 
day are just as sure that the girls now are just 
as sweet and pretty as did the young men 
think 50 years ago. But is it not true that in 
order to fill the places formerly filled by 
men, girls have a more independent, deter- 
mined airthan before? Is it not true also 
that children have theirown way much more 
than they used to, so that unless they have 
great sweetness of disposition, it shows itself 
in masterful ways? I don’t like slang, I don’t 
think itis ladyhke at all, yet so many use it 
until it is almost second nature. But it is 
difheult to get things just right. If we have 
an energetic girl she 1s rude, etc; if we have 
a girl who never makes a noise anywhere, 
she is lazy, indolent, good-for-nothing, so 
folks say. How is it?—[L. T. 





Up with the Stars and Stripes.—E. A. D. 
says, ‘‘J. E. Redman is pleased to think he 
lives in a free country.’’ I livein the same 
country as J. E. Redman does and always 
labored under the impression that it was the 
freest country there is in this world. I have 
always had the idea that to be born in the 
United States was one of the greatest bless- 
ings any man, woman or child could receive. 
But E. A. D. says it isn’t free. Is England’s 
record so fair that this English woman can 
cast reflections on Columbia’s international 
honor? E. A. D. treats protection under the 
stars and stripes with a great deal of irony. 
England has found out before now that the 
stars and stripes are not to be sneered at. She 
has found to her cost that the nation which 
has never been forced to submit to any power 
can take care of the honor of her Ensign and 
those who dwell peacefully beneath it, no 
matter what their race, or color. It is impos- 
sible for me to see how saying the jubilee of 
England’s queen was sickening, is slurring 
Queen Victoria. Queen Victoria is, if all ac- 
counts be true, one of the noblest women of 
the nineteenth century. It 1s not her fault 
that England is a monarchy; let us say, rath- 
er, her calamity. Though England, if she 
is ruled by a queen, is practically as free as 
the United States, although her government 
is carried on in a far different way from 
America. What makes me say it was sicken- 
ing is the fact that there were so many dis- 
senting parties in the jubilee. E. A. D. gives 
Redman a pointer, ‘‘Look ye at your civil 
war,’’ she says. Far from finding anything 
in it to make you sick unto death, my dear 
sir, you ought to find an elixir in it. which 
will cast Methuselah in the shade. This same 
English lady says, ‘‘John Bull was not 
there.”’ I beg her pardon. If she would prac- 
tice what she preaches and herself take up 
the history of our civil war, she would find 
that John Bull was there and played a very 
inglorious part indeed. Did E. A. D. ever 
hear of our next-door neighbor paying Uncle 
Sam something over $15,000,000 during John- 
son’s administration? Did she give it as a 
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gift because the American nation was again 
on a firm foundation, far tirmer than ever be- 
fore,in order to show her good feeling? Oh 
no, England is not buiit that way. She paid 
it simply because she had to. She had aided 
the confederacy to twice that extent. I do not 
hesitate to say that if Queen Victoria had act- 
ed the part Crazy George did, she would have 
been served in the same manner, although 
such men as George Washington, Robert Mor- 
ris and Benjamin Franklin may have had 
some delicacy with a woman. In either case 
we would not have been robbed of our glori- 
ous anniversary otf. American independence, 
the Fourth of July.—|E. F 





Some Capable Girls.—Freshy (July 17) says 
she dvesn’t see anything idea! in three grown- 
up daughters inilking 12 cows. She may 
have parents wealthy enough to keep her in 
idleness, but every girl is nut born with a sil- 
ver spoon in her mouth. I know a family 
with three girls who have helped their par- 
ents indoors and out. These girls are respect- 
ed as highly as any in town. One of them 
has been at work in a railroad office for sev- 
eral years, and receives now $3 a day. It 

was the kelp the girls gave (which saved hir- 
ing help) that enabled the parents to educate 
them. Another townsman bought a farm and 
ran in debt for most of it, so was not able to 
hire more than one band steadily. When his 
older daughter was 10 years old he let her 
take the horse rake and she has raked 50 or 
60 tons a year fur nine years. Her father 
says she can lay the windrows better than any 
man he can hire. She also rakes after the 
eart and cleans the fields. The other girl, 
two years younger, takes another horse aud 
runs the tedder, and when they go to getting 
in hay, She leads the horse to unload the hay 
in the barn. They have a horse that but few 
men would dare to drive. One is a teacher 
and the other a high school student. Is it 


not better to train girls to do everything that 
life’s duties call for, than to keep tbem dis- 
qualified for real use?—[T. Stevens. 


Asked and Answered.—Miss M. E. R., the 
New York exchange for women’s work is at 
12 East 30th street; the Philadelphia exchange 
at 118 South 12th street. The questions you 
ask would require different answers for differ- 
ent exchanges; write for the rules and regula- 
tions of the exchanges you are interested in. 
If Anon wants our he Ip in her trouble, she 
should write a clear statement of it so that 
our lawyer can advise her. Violet, we don’t 
know what will make auburn hair brown, 
and if we did wouldn’tteli you. We holda 
letter for Mrs George E. Wells, wio should 
send her address. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR AUGUST. 





4. ANOTHER FLocKk oF Birrps— 
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From 1 to 2 is a wading bird of both Amer- 
ica and Europe. 

From 1 to 3is a bird found in Europe and 
is a great runner. 

From 1 to 4 are birds of the crow family 
found in Europe. 

From 4to2 is acommon bird of America 
and Europe. 

From 4 to 3 is a sea fowl common in Amer- 
ica and Europe. 

From 2 to 3 is a singing bird of both Amer- 
ica and Europe. 
































‘‘] have used 


Ripans 


Tabule just after eating.” 








and will gladly attest to their merits. 
age, and aside from rheumatic troubles I have always enjoyed 
very good health, but of late 1 have suffered from indigestion. 
Of course I had heard of Ripans Tabules, and finally one day, 
at the request of my daughter, with whom I am living, | 
sent up town for a box, and was benefited immediately. 
Now I am very seldom without them, and usually take a 





a 


Tabules 


1 am over 60 years of 

















"THOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS Will confer a favor upon the advertiser 


and the publishers by stating that they saw the advertisement in this journal, 


ang gee 


ee 











Potash. 


Free 


An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, 
much Potash a well-balanced fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 


Send your address. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Too little Potash in the fertilizer used 
produces a ‘‘scrubby'’ crop, just as a 


lack of sufficient grain fed to stock 
means a ‘‘scrubby’’ animal. 
how it should be used, and how 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 





“Success Gilt Edge” Potato Digger 








Guaranteed a 


We mean just what we say. 


Digger. 








Improved” 


the market. 


AG ENTS WANTED. 





Box 808, York, Pa. 


Perfect Digger. 


FIRST digger in each place at great- 
ly reduced price. Don’t delay and miss 
this special price for a perfect Potato 


A Vur “Success Jr. 


We guarantee the best 
low priced Digger on 








BUCKEY 


Ten yearsof un- 
qualified success 
have proven the 
superiority of 
our COMBINED 
GRAIN AND 
FERTI as ER 

sows 
SAILS; ofgrain 
and all kinds of 
fertilizer suc- 
cessfully. By the 
useoftheGLass 
FERTILIZER 
FEEDER we 
have overcom 
ferent clogat rust 

n nec 
w Rc *h Ro ts 3 
ated against sim- 
ilar machines. 
THIS GLASS 
A 
FEED 


P.P. eS Se 




































STEEL FRAME 


=> Combined Grain and 


Fertilizer Drill 


The acids of theave 
fertilizer are very de- 
structive toall metalic 
substances and cause 
corrosion and rust that 
soon eats out the feed- 
ing attachments. Glass 
is impervious to the ac- 
tion of moisture +3 
=4 acids of Hy! kind. 
4 endures—it a ¥ - 
always ready for use. 
You will find more 
aboutit in our catalog 
and circulars of our 


uckeye Riding 
nd Walking Cul- 
ivators, Buckeye 
Seeders, and other 
machines of merit. 

Send for them. 
12':CANAL ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
BRANCH HOUSGS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















LUMBER 


—AND— 


Log Book. 


ies have been 
ever published 





Over one million and a half co 
sold. Most complete book of its kin¢ 


Gives measurements of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks 
Timber; Hints to Lumber Dealers; Wood Measure; Speed 
of Circular Saws; Care of Saws; Cord-wood Tables; Fell- 
ing Trees; Growth of Trees; Land Measure; Wages. 


Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Heading Bolts, etc. 
Standard book throughout the United States and Cana 
«a. Lllustrated edition of 1895 Ask your bookseller for it 
Hr Sent postra!d for 25 cents. 
8S. E. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 





$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS. 


Sold to — direct. We have no agents. Send 
for oa ular. LA hana for carload lots. 
YORK CHE TICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 





OUR LOYAL ACENTS. 


secret of the success of Page Fence is the 


One 
fidelity of our thousands of Agents. Many of them 
claim thatitisthe genuine satisfaction derived 
from handling the very best article, rather than the 
profit, that keeps them in the business. Customers 
= free to express thanks for having aeee induced 
to purchase. nough to make anybody happy. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





“El” Baling Presses 


38 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power! 


Hay or 46 Inch Bell 
Straw Feed Opening “oo 











Power Leverage 64 to 2 STEE 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1313 Hampshire St. Quincy, Ill. 








STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt uf the Ad- 
vertised Price. 


American Farm Book. 


By Ricuarp L. ALLEN. The very best work 
on the subject; comprising all that can be 
condensed into an available volume. Revised 
and greatly enlarged by Lewis F. Allen. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.50 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 

This is the most full and complete book ever 
ent comma for ship builders, boat builders, 

mber merchants, farmers and mechanics. 
Boards, 24mo. 25 
Cabbages; How to Grow Them. 


By JAs. J. H. GReGoryY. A practical treat- 
ise on cabbage culture, giving full details on 
every point, including keeping and marketing 


the crop. Paper, 12mo. 30 
Gregory on Carrots, Mangold-Wurzels, 
Etc. 


By J. J. H. GreGory. How to raise them, 
how to keep them, and how to feed them. 
Paper, 12mo. 30 


Gregory on Fertilizers. 


Where the materials come from. Where to 
get them in the cheapest form. How to com- 
pound formulas, etc., etc. Paper, 12mo. .40 


The Spraying of Plants. 


By E. G. LopEMAN. A very timely book 
and one that can be safely recommended to all 
horticulturists and fruit growers. Cloth, 8vo. 

1.00 


Spraying Crops. 

By CLARENCE M. WEED. Why, when, and 
how. Second (revised) edition. 130pp. Illus- 
trated. 16mo. 25 


Gregory on Onion Raising. 


By J. J. H. Gre@ory. What kinds to raiss 
and the way to raise them. Paper, 12mo._ .30 


The Family Horse. 


By Gro. A. MARTIN. Its stabling, care, and 
feeding. A practical manual, full of the most 
useful information. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 

1.00 
The Grape Culturist. 


By A.S. FULLER. Thisis one of the very 
best of works on the culture of the hardy 
grapes, with full directions for all depart- 
ments of propagation, culture, etc., with 150 
excellent engravings, illustrating ’ planting, 
training, grafting, etc. Cloth, 12mo. 50 


Quinby’s New Bee Keeping. 


By L. C.Roor. The mysteries of bee-keep- 
ing explained. ° Combining the result of fifty 
years’ experience with the latest discoveries 
and inventions, and presenting the most ap- 
Bored methods, forming a complete work. 

Jloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Cattle Breeding. 


By WM. WARFIELD. This work is by com- 
mon consent thé most valuable and pre-emi- 
nently practical treatise on cattle breedin 
ever published in America, being the actua 
experience and observance of a practical man. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Practical Pigeon Keeper. 


By LEwis WriGut. The object of this book 
has been to get the greatest amount of practi- 
cal information on practical points into a 
small space. Crown 8vo., 222 pp. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth. 1.50 


Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 

By H. H.Sropparp. The management of 
poultry in large numbers, being a series of 
articles written for the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth. 50 


Capons for Profits. 

By T. GREINER, 1894. How to make and 
how to manage them. Plain instructions giv- 
en by a beginner for a beginner. Illustrated. 
50 pp. 12mo., paper. 30 


CATALOCUE FREE TO ALL. Our Llustrat- 
ed 8vo Catalogue, containing descriptions of three hun- 
dred valuable books on Agriculture, Horticulture, A1chi- 
tecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc., will be 
ent free to any one asking for it. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS. 


Chicago. New York. Springfield, Mass. 





